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FILSSTOMEY orrens 


THREE POSITIVE WAYS TO GET MORE 
DRAWBAR PULL FROM YOUR TRACTOR 


@ aur YOUR TRACTOR WITH 


Firestome CHAMPION “cur TRACTOR TIRES 


For greater drawbar pull, get the tires that they're longer, a stromger bite because they're 
deliver the greatest tread bar pull—Firestone Triple-Braced, and a sharper bite because they're 
Champions. It’s no wonder they OUTpull all especially curved for self-cleaning. 


other tractor tires. Just look at the tread bars. 
For your present tractor—or for the new one 


Anyone can see that these bars take a deeper you may plan to order—get Firestone 
bite because they're higher, a bigger bite because Champions, the tires that keep pulling for you. 


2. YOUR TIRES HYDRO-FLATED 


Firestone Hydro-Flation insures the right 
liquid-air ratio for maximum traction. You 
get enough liquid weight to insure maxi- 
mum drawbar pull, enough air 
cushion to protect your tires 


against dangerous body shocks. 


Oven YOUR TIRES TO 12 POUNDS 


_— By using only 12 pounds pressure, 
* m= = the whole tread is in full contact 
PROPER with the ground for greater drawbar 


INFLATION ‘ . 
PROVIDES FULL pull. You can do this safely with 


TREAD CONTACT Firestone Champion Ground Grip . 
Tractor Tires because the sidewalls 
are reinforced for low-pressure 
. 


operation. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE « LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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An Improved 
_ Dormant Spray! 





DN-289, Dow’s superior liquid, non-oil prepara- 
tion controls aphis, bud moth, scale insects, red 
mite, cherry case bearer, and pear psylla—with- 
out ol. 


This superior dinitro preparation for dormant 
spraying has been thoroughly tested in the Dow 
experimental program since 1942. As a single 
treatment, DN-289 proved to be the most effective 
material yet available for the control of external 
parasites on apple trees during the dormant 
period. It is also recommended for use on pears, 
cherries, plums and prunes. 


DN-289 is a stable, brown, nonfreezing solu- 
CLEAN tion which mixes readily with water. It must 
not be used with oil. Before using, consult the 
FRUIT label on the container for complete directions 
SELLS! 20d precautions. Consult your county agent, 
state experiment station or qualified supplier. 


New DN-289 


Also Dowspray Dormant- DN Dry Mix No. 2 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 














CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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Using only two to three quarts of fuel 

we RZ per hour, the new economical Allis- 

PREDICTION 1 Chalmers Model G tractor cuts both 
The biggest postwar gain of cost rates (farm) over operating and overhead costs. 

prices received is expected this year —(U.S.D.A.) The Model G with its full line of 

companion implements and pulley power 

PREDICTION 2 is handy power. Use it for tilling orchard 

Many fruit growers will reduce costs using an or grove... hauling fruit... powering 

Allis-Chalmers rear-engine Model G. the fruit grader. . . mowing . .. raking . . . 

hauling feed to poultry or other livestock 

. cultivating berries and vegetables. It 

can also cut costs by supplementing larger 
tractors. 

Its low height is ideal for working un- 
der trees. Engine in rear permits unrestricted 
view of work being done. Speeds vary from 
¥% up to 7 m.p.h. 

It’s a safe prediction: Many fruit growers 
will cut the high costs of 1949 with the new eco- 
nomical Allis-Chalmers rear-engine Model G. 


ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 





MYERS — 
for big-time 


performance 


whether it’s big 


or small acreage 


Dozens of models, 
all equipped with 
famous Myers 
Bulldozer Pumps When a Myers ‘49 Sprayer goes into action, it's big-time 
performance for fast, complete coverage at lowest cost. More 
pumping power with less weight is packed into famous Myers 
Bulldozer Pumps. They're strong and rugged, precision 
machined, smooth in operation. Built in four models with 
capacities from 7 to 50 gallons per minute and pressures from 
350 to 800 pounds. 

Name the capacity and pressure you want and you can get it 
in a Myers Sprayer, wheel or skid type, power take-off or 
engine driven, with a chassis, pump and tank best suited to 
your requirements. For big acreage or small, you can have 
the big-time performance of a reliable Myers Sprayer that 
will save you money, season after season. Mail coupon for 
dealer's name and catalogs. 


MORE POWER 
with LESS WEIGHT 


Full range of 2 and 4-wheel sproyers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. N-125, Ashland, Ohio 
Send free literature on items checked below 
| Water Systems © Power Sproyers 
} Power Pumps ") Hand Sproyers 
Full range of skid type models | Hand Pumps | Hey Unloading Tools 
NAME 
TOWN___ 


COUNTY 
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THE NEW FUNGICIDAL ADHESIVE THAT 
SHEDS RAIN ... keeps pesticides on 


ETTER protection for your orchards is easier now. 

Just add Good-rite p.e.p.s. to your sprays. It’s the 
new fungicidal “sticker” that keeps sprays from wash- 
ing off trees, even in heavy rains. 

Good-rite p.e.p.s. gives better and longer-lasting 
coverage. In many cases, it makes reduced dosages 
possible—extra savings for you in work and money. 

This new agricultural chemical is basically polyethy- 
lene polysulfide. It is processed in a new way which per- 
mits the preparation of a non-injurious and remarkably 
stable product. It has been proved in four seasons’ tests. 


MORE FRUIT—LESS WORK 


Good-rite p.e.p.s. helps give you more saleable fruit 
because cf better disease and insect control. It is highly 
adhesive ... resists heavy rains that wash off ordinary 
sprays. It is widely compatible with practically all fun- 
gicides and insecticides . . . increases their effectiveness. 
Non-injurious to fruit and leaves. Resistant to freezing. 


FRUIT TREES 
with 


Good-rite p.e.p.s. is another B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company development that opens new ways to get 
better results—at lower cost. Write Dept. AF-1 today 
for complete information. 





DISTRIBUTORS— DEALERS!—Good-rite p.e.p.s. can be an 
extra money-making addition to your line. It's going 
over big. Send for full information. Write Dept. AF-1. 











NEW...EASY-TO-USE “BRICK 

TWo heavy-foil-wrapped cartridges 
na 4-ib. package. Simply unwrap 
rumble, dump on screen and wash 


ter Each cartridge makes 





Fino Fruit Evory Tome 


WHEN YOU CONTROL SCAB WITH 


“‘Fermate’”’ provides more than scab contre] for your apple and 
pear crop . . . it usually leads to a bigger crop as well as a cleaner 
crop. And the trees protected with ‘‘Fermate’’ are more vigorous. 
Here are its outstanding features: 


* Effective scab control used as dust or spray. 

® Greener foliage, no stunting of leaves. 

* Compatible with summer spray oils. 
Safety from burning, even in hot weather. 
No russeting, even with the tenderest varieties of pears or 
apples. 
Higher yields from more vigorous trees. 
Better tree condition .. . better bud formation for the next 
crop. 


Controls other diseases:On apples and pears, the applications 
of ‘‘Fermate’”’ for scab also control rust, bitter rot, black rot, leaf 
blight and apple blotch. ‘‘Fermate”’ is also outstanding for brown 
rot of stone fruits, for raspberry anthracnose, cranberry fruit rot 
and grape black rot. 


> SEE YOUR DEALER for supplies now. Ask him for free Du Pont book- 
lets, or write direct to Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 


PARZATE*, FERMATE* and ZERLATE* Fungicides; Copper-A, Fixed Copper; DEENATE* DDT and 
MARLATE®* Insecticides; AMMATE* and 2,4-D Weed Killers; LEXONE® (Benzene hexachloride); 
KRENITE* Dinitro Spray; LORO*; SULFORON® and SULFORON®-X Wettoble Sulfurs; Du Pont 


Sea kpc nee 


a SSE ses 











Du Pont Also Provides: 


“DEENATE” ODT— Excep- 
tiona! for control of codling 
moth and many other insect 
pests of fruit crops—Du 
Pont’'s proved formulation. 


“MARLATE” Insecticide— 
New, effective, unusually 
low toxicity. Ideal for pre- 
harvest sprays. Especially 
for cherry fruit fly and 
fruit worm, cranberry in- 
sects, many insect pests of 
peaches, other stone fruits, 
berries and grapes. 

“ZERLATE’ Organic /fungi- 
cide— Excellent for brown 
rot of stone fruits. Light- 
colored, does not show, yet 
protects fruit through har- 
vest and shipping. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





ATE 


Spreeder-Sticher; Spray Adhesive; PARMONE® Frelt Drop Inhibiter, ond many others, BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
"nec. us Pat oFF ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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The New CONTENTS 
TRAVERSE BOOM! | 


m= FULLY AUTOMATIC — 





@ Let the new Traverse Boom do the work. Designed, manufactured and orchard 
tested by a group of successful Michigan growers. The Traverse Boom has proven 
its leadership in the field of automatic sprayers and is greatly improved for 1949. 


A new nozzle design gives better spray penetration. A new valve mounted on the 
boom but operated from the tractor seat gives the driver instant and positive con- 
trol over each spray tube. The new Traverse Boom can be used on any high pressure 
spraying rig and comes in two new models. Model 20 for medium sized trees has 
four horizontal spray tubes each with five nozzles. The model 30 for large trees has 
six horizontal spray tubes each with five nozzles. 


* Two New Models-20-30 
* New Nozzle Design 
* Finger-tip Control 


Write Today 


GRAND TRAVERSE ORCHARD SUPPLY CO., inc. 
Traverse Boom for short or tall 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN trees. LS a can instantly turn 
on or off any of its six spray tubes, 
from the driver's seat. 


SPRAYWIG ONE SIDE Where trees 
are spa_ed far apart, or on the out- 
side rows, use only the spray tubes 
needed for the job. 


TALL AND SHORT TREES You can 
eutomatically use the lower spray 
tube caly, on one side, and two or 


mere on the other side as the need 
occurs 


Grand Traverse Orchard Supply Co., Inc. 
Traverse City, Mich. 


Please send further information on New Traverse 
Boom: 


Name 
Street or 


R.D. Number 


Town or County State 
Please print 
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INSECTICIDES FERTILIZERS WEED-KILLERS 


@ Lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, DDT, Chlordane, 
Benzene Hexachloride, Parathion, Dor- 
mant oil, Dinitrol, Zinc sulfate, nicotine, 


merthon-miticide, Flo-Sul paste sulfur. 
wettable sulfurs, blended dusts, Carbam- 
ates, Toxaphene, lime sulfur, essential 
minerals, 2,4-D weed-killers, sticker- 
spreaders. 


One of the Nation's largest manufacturers 
engaged exclusively in the production of 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
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s in mind | 


d ranch need 
pe elager reve these Willys-Overland 
i ‘ ost icles. de them useful . . . prac- 
of America s m tical... economical to operate and main- 


: high clearance . -- 
tain. We gave them protien fenders 


iM short turning radius .. : 
icles ood road vision. See them today, @ 
useful farm Vehicles *; 





the Willys-Overland dealer near you. 
4 aa 





Jeep Station ffagon 
We believe the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon is the 
most useful car ever made for a rural 
family. It is a smooth-riding, good-looking 
passenger car with ample room for 6 adults 
in its all-steel body, together with large 
parcel space. It is practical for hauling 
jobs, too, for seats can be removed to 
provide 98 cubic feet of load space. Seats 
and floor are washable. It’s easy handling, 
level-riding on country roads—and, with 
the ‘Jeep’ Engine and overdrive, a money- 
saver on gas. See this dual-purpose car now. 


Willys-Overland builds two lines of pick- 
up and platform-stake trucks that give long, 
dependable service and low costs: 

The 2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Truck (4700- 
5300 Ibs. GVW) is designed to keep operat- 
ing and upkeep expense at rock-bottom for 
service under normal conditions. 

The 4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Truck (5300 
Ibs. GVW) is a rugged tonner with the 
extra traction you need for off-road haul- 
ing, for tough grades, for getting through 
snow, sand and mud. 


UNIVERSAL Jeep 


The 4-wheel-drive Universal ‘Jeep’ is a 
modern tractor that operates both pull- 
type and hydraulic-lift implements—plows, 
harrows, discs, weed sprayers, power 
mowers, etc. But, with a speed range from 
2 mph in the field to highway speeds, the 
‘Jeep’ also serves the year ‘round as a 
general-purpose vehicle for hauling, tow- 
ing and cross-country travel. Your Willys- 
Overland dealer will gladly demonstrate 
this handiest of farm vehicles. 


YOUR SCRAP IRON is needed to make steel 
for implements, vehicles ond other things 
you need. Sell it to a scrap dealer now. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO ¢ MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Low-Boy ee 


BLITZES | 


a Bug-A-Boo 


by 
JOHN BEAN 


Give a fruit grower a good idea 
and he'll come back with a bet- 
ter one. That's one thing we've 
learned while doing business with 
fruit growers for some sixty-six 
years and we learned it all over 
again in Frank Walter's cherry 
orchard last summer. That isn't 
his real name, of course, but he 
does own as pretty a block of 
sour cherries as you'd wish to lay 
your eyes on. 

We were looking for an orchard 
to take some action pictures of our 
new Low-Boy automatic sprayer — 
an orchard with big, uniform trees 
and dense foliage. The local John 
Bean dealer made just one phone call 
and came out of his office smiling. 





“Frank Walters is spraying his 
cherries and we car take the Low- 
Boy out there to get the pictures,"’ he 
reported. Then, as a sedative, he 
added: “Frank doesn't think much of 
these new-fangled spray masts. So 
don't be disappointed if he doesn't 
get all excited about your Low-Boy.” 

Those big, even trees in the 
Walters’ orchard were made to order 
for demonstrating the features of the 
Low-Boy and while we were busy 
taking pictures of the spray rolling 
over the topmost branches and driv- 
ing through the thick centers, we 
almost forgot about Frank and his 
dislike for automatic spraying attach- 
ments. Then, a husky, two-fisted chap 
in faded denims strolled up and we 
met Frank Walters and took a first- 
hand liking to the man. Even when 
he scowled as he studied the Low-Boy. 

“Did you get a chance to see it 
work while we were taking the pic- 
tures?"’ the John Bean dealer asked. 

“"Yea-a,"" Frank replied, “‘but I'd 
like to see it work some more. Mind 
if | drive it around the orchard a bit?" 
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He was back after a while and 
his three-man spray crew was riding 
along — glad for a break in their 
day's labor. However, their pleasure 





quickly turned to dismay when Frank 
stopped the tractor and turned to 
them. 

"George," he said and singled out 
one of the spray-spattered crew. ‘You 
see that right-hand set of four spray 
guns on the Low-Boy? From now on, 
that's you."" 

Bewilderment swept over George's 
face as Frank turned to a second 
member of the spray crew. ‘‘Harry, 
that left-hand set of spray guns on 
the Low-Boy is you. And Dick,” the 
tractor driver looked up, ‘| want you 
to know that if you and both of the 
others don't show up for work any 
morning during spraying season, I'm 
going to be on that tractor seat and 
the spraying is going to get done — 
on time.” 

Frank let that soak in and you 
could have cut the silence with a 
knife. Even the Low-Boy looked a bit 
guilty standing there before the three 
men whose jobs seemed to be threat- 

























ened. Then Frank's set face relaxed 
into a broad grin. 

“I know what you men are think- 
ing,’ he said, “‘but don't worry — 
you're not going to lose your jobs. 
There's plenty for ali of us to do 
around here — things that we've 
never had time for because of spray- 
ing. Now, we're going to do those 
jobs, and the spraying is going to 
get done on time, too." 

For a man with an order for a new 
spray outfit in his pocket, the John 
Bean dealer was lly quiet on 
the drive into town. It wasn't until 
we pulled up in front of his sales 
room that he confessed. 





Le 





“It sort of takes me down a peg to 
admit that the Low-Boy is a better 
salesman than | am. lf automatic 
spraying can help Frank Waiters get 
rid of his spraying bug-a-boo, it is 
going to do the same for a lot of 
other fruit growers | know." 


John fny| Bean 


San Jose 


Michigan California 


DIVISION OF FOOD 


MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 
1 
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The RIGHT Chemical Just see how che Sherwia-Williams line of fine 
products is. You’re sure to find the right product for your crop. 
for EVERY Grower s And realize that back of every product stands Sherwin- 


Williams research, resources and reliability. -Sherwin- 


EVERY need Williams—the name that protects the products that protect 


your crops. 

Your S-W Dealer can supply you with information on 
specific products for specific crops and pests. Or write 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Agricultural Chemicals 
Division, 1287-I Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. (Export 
Division, Newark, New Jersey.) 


in Canada ask for Green Cross Insecticides and Fungicides 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Protecting the Food Crops of America 
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Beware Bulk Sales to 
Truckers Only! 
Dear Editor : 


A healthy apple industry needs growers: 


producing apples that are a good value and 
competitive no matter what manner is used 
to get the fruit to the consumer. Such a 
grower no doubt will use all methods of 
marketing his apples—boxes and baskets to 
processors and in bulk to trucks. The 
tragedy being enacted in many fruit grow- 
ing counties is that growers are getting in 
a downhill groove of producing apples for 
bulk sales to trucks only. When this outlet 
dries up, they are stuck, since their fruit is 
not good enough to be packed and stored. 

A grower producing for trucks only 
stated that four sprays were all that he 
could afford to apply. Growers producing 
good apples applied eight to 15 sprays! In 
general, growers producing for truck only 
are growing a quality of fruit that will hang 
like a millstone around the neck of the in- 
dustry, demoralizing markets and prices in 
years of heavy production. 

Fundamentally, it is wrong to produce 
poor fruit. The consumer becomes dissatis- 
fied with poor apples regardless of price and 
will use other fruit. A satisfied consumer 
can use a lot of-apples, and to have 140 
million happy apple consumers should be 
the aim of the apple industry. 

It is not a problem of whether the apples 
get to the consumer by truck or by rail, but 
it is 2 problem of getting high quality apples 
to the consumer. If this is done, each pur- 
chase will stimulate another purchase, insur- 
ing a continuous demand and continuous 


activity in the market throughout the season. 
J. 


Chilhowie, Va. Bonham 

Virus Transmitted by 

Pruning Tools? 

Dear Editor : 

I, and no doubt many other peach grow- 
ers, want to know if the virus diseases can 
be carried from one peach tree to another 
on pruning tools. 

The peaches on some of my five-year-old 
trees this past season were small; however, 
these trees were so loaded with fruit that I 
had to prop the limbs and this may have 
accounted for the small peaches. But I don’t 
want to take any chances with this virus 
disease. 

Fremont, Ind. Bert Caswell 
Your explanation of small-sized fruit on 
overloaded trees is probably right. As far 

as the transmission of peach viruses is con- 
cerned, they are seemingly spread by insects, 
which are called “vectors,” Leafhoppers are 
especially active as vectors. Usually, viruses 
are most active where insects thrive. Viruses 
can also be spread by grafting. Certain ones 
can be spread in other ways. But as far as 
the peach is concerned, pruning tools do not 
spread the viruses.—Ed. 


Hillside Planting 
Dear Sir: 

I have a small farm in the southwestern 
part of Missouri—in the Ozarks. Part of my 
72 acres is valley and some of it is hills. It 
seems that every year the peach and cherry 
trees freeze before the fruit has an opportu- 
nity to form; consequently, I have never 
had a crop, and they are not young trees. 

Is it true that the frost hits the valley 
first and that the hillside is better for fruit 
plantings? 

Also, what do you know about earth- 
worm culture and placing a shovelful of 
earthworms at the base of each tree for 
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fertilizing and cultivating the earth? 
Chicago, II. Mrs. R. C. Wessel 

The location of your orchard is probably 
the most important consideration affecting 
your success as a fruit grower. High land 
ts a protection against frost, and orchards 
on desirable hilly locations often have crops 
where lowland orchards are frosted out. For 
information on the best part of your farm 
to put in fruit, we suggest that you get in 
touch with the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Columbia, the Moun- 
tain Grove Horticultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Mountain Grove, Mo., or the county 
agent in the county in which your orchard 
is located. They are familiar with your ter- 
ritory and can offer you some very sound 
advice. 

Earthworm culture has received a little 
publicity lately, but I know of no scientific 
work in this country which would prove or 
disprove this new theory. If I were you, I 
would fertilize with regular orchard fer- 
tilisers and leave the experimenting with 
earthworms to others.—Ed. 


More on Second Blooming 
of Fruit Trees 
Dear Sir: 

In your November issue you have a letter 
which makes inquiries concerning a second 
blooming by pear trees, and this is followed 
by some explanatory discussion by the Edi- 
tor. 

This question and discussion were of 

more than usual interest to me because of 
the experience we have had during the past 
season. The spring and summer were un- 
usually favorable for the development of 
plant diseases which thrive under moist 
conditions. Unsprayed apple trees were gen- 
erally defoliated by scab by mid-August; 
and some leaf disease caused the pears to 
lose their foliage unusually early. Many of 
these trees began to put out a second crop 
of leaves, and they also bloomed freely. 
Even very old trees did so. 
* I know nothing of the physiological proc- 
esses that result in a second blooming, but 
it is not difficult to see what external con- 
ditions brought about the almost universal 
second crop of pear blossoms in this area 
last season. Even some apple trees bloomed 
in September. I have observed the same 
response in a pear tree which had been de- 
foliated by the Japanese beetle in July. 

The same conditions that produced early 
defoliation of pear and apple trees also 
caused early defoliation of other trees, some 
of which put out new leaves. New leaf 
growth, following complete or partial de- 
foliation, was observed in black walnut. 
balm-of-Gilead, pussy wi'low, linden, and 
other species. 
Staunton, Virginia. A. M. Woodside 
Uneven Ripening of Grapes 
Dear Sir: 

Can you tell me what causes grapes to 
ripen unevenly? This past season was the 
second year my grapes bore and both times 
some of the grapes were ripe, some pink, 
and some green. 

New Bremen, Ohio Frank Sunderman 

Uneven ripening of grapes is usually asso- 
ciated with a slow growing season or a 
short growing season. Varicties which ripen 
late are liable to this trouble. Partly for this 
reason, the trend is towards the varieties 

which ripen earlier, such as Portland, On- 
tario. Van Buren, and Fredonia. The late- 
ripening kinds, such as Vergennes, Catawba, 
and Goethe are disappearing except in fa- 
vorable locations for ripening.—Ed. 





DRAG 


Trade-Mark 


Fruit Fungicides 
(341B and 341C) 


Protect your profits against 


apple scab 
cherry leaf spot 


The CRAG Fruit Fungicides are 
efficient protective fungicides. 
341C gives outstanding control 
of apple scab and 341B is equally 


effective against cherry leaf spot. 


8 advantages 


that bring you profits 


@ Fruit with good size, color, and finish 
@ Healthy foliage — residue does not 
interfere with photosynthesis 


@ No seasonal or temperature limi- 
tations 


@ Easy and pleasant to apply 


@ Compatible with most common 
insecticides 

® No special additives needed 

@ Unusually good spreading and stick- 
ing properties 


@ Negligible residue toxicity 


CRAG Fruit Fungicides are now 


available from leading distributors. 


“CRAG” is a registered trade-mark of 


CARBIDE and CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Now You Get Greater Coverage at 
Lower Cost on All Spraying Jobs 


ROFIT-MINDED orchard 

and grove operators know now 
more than ever why it pays to 
spray the Iron Age way. 


For the amazing new Farquhar 
Iron Age automatic - oscillating 
Spray Head attachment makes all 
Iron Age Sprayers universal... 
actually gives the grower two- 
sprayers-in-one. 

For Complete Coverage at 
High Speed 

Growers who use this Iron Age 
machine with Spray Head attach- 
ment for a high-speed drive-through 
job, know the powerful blast of air 
causes sufficient foliage agitation to 
insure complete penetration, and 
controlled application assures thor- 








ough coverage. The Spray Head 
operates up and down 50 times per 
minute, stroke is adjustable 45° to 
90° of travel. Manual control per- 
mits directing spray from either 
side of machine for the approach 
and following of trees. 

For Careful Close-Up Hand Work 

By detaching the Spray Head, 
growers have a conventional Iron 
Age Sprayer ready to go to work 
with guns and brooms for careful, 
close-up spraying required on many 
jobs. Either way, you are ahead 
with this two-in-one Iron Age 
Sprayer—because the famous Iron 
Age Pump delivers the constant 
high pressures needed for maxi- 
mum coverage at lowest cost. It’s 
built to “stand the gaff” under 


Ask your Iron Age Dealer for complete 
details, or send for FREE information to: 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Farm Equipment Division 
3425 Duke Street, York, Pennsylvania 


toughest operating conditions. 

Before you buy any sprayer, 
find out how this amazing Iron Age 
two-in-one machine can give you 
more coverage, more speed, and 
cut your spraying costs lower than 
ever before. Find out now which 
Iron Age orchard or grove model 
can best fit your particular spray- 
ing requirements. 


ONVEYOR 


PLANT AND SPRAY THE (RON AGE WAY 
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Old fruit trees may prove of 
doubtful value economically. 


young orchard 


A approaching 
_ its years of usefulness. 


ARE WE MAINTAINING 
OUR ORCHARD PLANTINGS? 


Many of the Nation’s Fruit Trees Have 
Passed Most Efficient and Productive Levels 


By C. W. Ellenwood, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


ly ANY long-range evaluation of 


the fruit industry, primary consid- 
eration must be given to the number 
of young trees coming along. Be- 
cause orchards grow old and lose 
their vigor, it is essential that strong 
new trees be planted to revitalize and 
maintain the orchard business. How- 
ever, it seems apparent that many 
orchard plantings are drifting into 
old age with no provision made for 
their renewal. 

What can be done to avoid such a 
situation? First of all, the point at 
which a tree becomes overage should 
be carefully considered. [ believe 
that the quality of apples begins to 
deteriorate in most areas after 30 
years and certainly by the 35th year. 
At this age the cost per bushel for 
spraying, picking, pruning, and most 
other fruit growing operations goes 
up. During the four-year period 
1934-1937 the cost per bushel for 
spraying 20- to 23-year-old trees in 
Ohio was nine cents, as compared 
with 13 cents on 42- to 45-year-old 
trees. The same men and machines 
sprayed both lots of trees and the 
yield of fruit on all trees was uni- 
formly good. 

The fastest picking is accom- 
plished on well-laden trees about 15 
years of age. However, the rate per 
bushel per man hour does not dimin- 
ish very much until after the trees 
are about 25 years old. By the time 
the trees reach 40 years, the rate of 
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picking even on heavily laden trees 
is not more than two-thirds as fast 
as at ages 15 to 25 years. So much 
for the cost of operation. Color, size 
of fruit, and the all-around quality 
are equally difficult to maintain on 
older trees. 

What is the situation today? A 
recent survey taken aniong members 
of the Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety showed that 46 per cent of the 
apple trees ranged from 10 to 25 
years of age, 36 per cent were more 
than 25 years old, and 18 per cent 
were less than 10. Probably it would 
be more revealing to have a more 
detailed breakdown of these data, 
but the figures do show that more 
than one-third of the trees are at or 
near the point of overage and there 
are not sufficient trees coming along 
to take their place. 

Reports from many other fruit 
producing sections show similar 
trends, with some exceptions. Con- 
firming these are recent reports at 
State fruit grower meetings which 
show that one of the most dominant 
themes is the need for better quality. 
There is a definite correlation be- 
tween age of tree and quality of 
apples. I am using the term “age” 
here as a measure because it is more 
definite than size or vigor of tree. It 
is easier to determine the tree’s age 
and to write understandingly about 
it than to use other indexes of vigor. 
For that matter, a tree may be in 


good vigor and even increasing its 
yearly production and still be of 
doubtful value due to age. 

Probably the primary reason why 
there is a need for more young trees 
is that too often a prospective or- 
chardist has planted his entire or- 
chard at one time. This may work 
all right until the trees are 25 or 30 
years old, but at this point the lack 
of young trees poses difficult ques- 
tions. The trouble is that the grower 
has the bear by the tail. He feels he 
cannot “let go” these old trees. By 
so doing his total production would 
drop below the required amount to 
justify his overhead. If in the be- 
ginning the grower had planted, say, 
half his site and then after a five-year 
interval planted the rest, that trou- 
ble would have been avoided. 

Scarcity of labor combined with 
high costs has also slowed down 
planting and has affected the re- 
moval of old trees. Profitable sell- 
ing prices have made it easy to keep 
those old trees just one more year. 
Also, some areas have had more than 
their share of frost damage in recent 
years which makes it difficult to take 
a long range viewpoint. Difficult 
though it may be, that is the require- 
ment to success in orcharding. Final- 
ly, we are growing more bushels per 
tree than we did a few years ago due 
to better cultural treatments. These 
are some of the factors which have 

(Continued on page 44) 
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By U. P. HEDRICK 


Wir [ is a variety as fruit growers use the term? 
Downing and Darwin have set examples that all fruit 
growers should follow. As they use the word, a variety 
is: A group of individuals whose characters are too trivial 
to entitle them to rank as a species. Several other dis- 
tinctions pertain to varieties that are not usual in species, 
as follows 

Crosses between varieties can almost always be made 
to obtain orchard varieties. Thus, Cortland is a cross 
between McIntosh and Ben Davis apples; Veteran is a 
cross between Early Elberta and Vaughan peaches. To 
be sure, there are many orchard fruits that are crosses 
between species. Purple raspberries are hybrids between 
red and black raspberries; blackberries and dewberries 
readily hybridize, as do most species of grapes ; and Duke 
cherries are hybrids between the sweet and sour species 
of this fruit; species of American plums readily hy- 
bridize 

Again, sports (mutations of naturalists) are very com- 
mon in varieties, not so common in species. There are 
many red sports of apples ; white currants are sports from 
red varieties ; thornless blackberries are mutations ; cling- 
stone peaches often sport into freestones and the reverse ; 
and yellow pears often have russet skins. 

On the other hand, permanency is a strong tendency in 
orchard varieties. The Shropshire Damson goes back to 
Christ's time ; the Red-cheek Melocoton was for centuries 
the commonest peach in Europe; the Red Dutch currant 
is at least 300 years old. Varieties of newly domesticated 
fruits are less permanent than those that have been long 
grown. Those of most tree fruits are very permanent, 
while American grapes, blackberries, raspberries, straw- 
berries, and blueberries, all newly domesticated, may be 
readily improved. : 

A distinctive character‘of all orchard varieties is that 
in the nursery all are propagated by plant division. That 
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FRUIT VARIETIES 


is, they are multiplied by buds, grafts, cuttings, stolons, 
and root divisions ; seldom, if ever, are they grown from 
seeds. 

The fruit growers’ oft-stated assertion that there are 
too many varieties is a half truth. There are too many 
varieties of fruits, but there are far too few good varie- 
ties. Every variety of any fruit can be characterized 
better by its faults than by its merits. No variety of any 
domesticated plant is perfect. Without new varieties 
horticulture in all of its fields would be at a standstill. 
Hence, there is now, ever has been, and ever will be a 
shifting of varieties in the lists of fruits. 

A hundred years ago, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, 
Twenty Ounce, and Roxbury Russet ranked ahead of 
Baldwin in popularity ; McIntosh, Cortland, and Delici- 
ous, present favorities, were not known. Bartlett was far 
down in the list of pears. A century ago the Montmor- 
ency cherry was less grown than Early Richmond, and 
Black Tartarian was the most popular sweet cherry. Not 
a peach nor a plum then popular is now planted. The 
Concord grape was little grown and no variety of small 
fruit we have now was then known. 

The world moves; nothing is permanent; an assort- 
ment of fruits pleases the palate and the eye; new uses 
for new fruits constantly arise; there is a divine spark 
of discovery ‘and invention in man which shows forth in 
plant breeding, and collections of fruits appeal to those 
who desire good things. So, despite a critical attitude 
toward new varieties, usually summarized in the curt 
dictum “they don’t pay,” we have new fruits. There 
always have been and there always will be new fruits. 
The procession is endless. There is a limbo for discarded 
varieties into which millions of fruits have been cast in 
the past and in the process of evolution millions more 
will follow the discards of by-gone ages. The apple in the 
last garden to be tended by human hands will be vastly 
different from the apple that grew in the Garden of 
Eden. 

By the way, what if Adam and Eve had “standardized” 
the apple of Eden and it had come down to us as they 
first saw it? What a loss to the world there would have 
been in the quintessence of flavors and aromas and the 
diversified colors of the splendid assortment of the fruit 
of fruits that we now grow! 
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FOR THE EAST.. 


By WESLEY P. JUDKINS, Ohio Experiment Station 


Waar varieties of apples do you expect to plant next 
spring? Are you loyal to the proven favorites like McIn- 
tosh, Rome, and Jonathan? Have you seen the new Mel- 
rose which has been so satisfactory in test plantings in 
many States? Possibly you expect to increase your vol- 
ume of early types and are interested in Early McIntosh, 
Melba, Lodi, or Transparent. 

If the whole field is surveyed, dozens, yes hundreds, of 
varieties must pass slowly over the judging table and be 
appraised. This task is a pleasant pastime for the grower, 
but is also deadly serious. Upon the final choi¢ée rests the 
profits or losses from many future crops of fruit. 

Until the newer varieties have been well tested, the 
bulk of all commercial plantings should consist of types 
which are known to be profitable in the region where the 
fruit grower is located. This means that such varieties as 
Delicious, Golden Delicious, Jonathan, McIntosh, Rome, 
and Stayman should form a large proportion of most 
plantings. 

During recent years there has been a tendency toward 
reducing the number of varieties which are planted. This 
development is appreciated by produce dealers, nurseries, 
and the consuming public. As a result, only a limited 
number of the more promising varieties need be consid- 
ered by most growers. 

The various recent introductions should be considered 
for special uses and roadside trade. -By planting a few 
of the most promising new varieties, the grower will be- 
come familiar with their possibilities under his particular 
conditions. 


Starking 


One of the most promising new fall and winter apples 
is the Melrose. This apple is a cross of Jonathan and De- 
licious. The late-harvesting and late-keeping character- 

(Continued on page 31) 


THE NORTHWEST... 


By LEIF VERNER, University of Idaho 


N THE Pacific Northwest the commercial apple indus- 
try traditionally is based on a small number of varieties. 
These are well known in our markets and enjoy a good 
demand. Growers know how to handle them and what 
to expect of them in return. New varieties are regarded 
with extreme conservatism and at present no new variety 
is making any serious headway in commercial plantings. 

The major trend in apple plantings in this area in re- 
cent years has been toward the red.sports of established 
varieties, with the Starking sport of Delicious in the lead. 
Red sports of Jonathan, such as Blackjon and Jonared, 
are favored where Jonathan types are being planted, but 
are not replacing the parent variety to the extent that 
Starking is replacing Delicious. Red sports of Rame 
Beauty also are favored, especially in Idaho. There is also 

(Continued on page 54) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. . . 


By A. J. MANN and F. W. L. KEAN 
Dominion Experimental Station, Summerland, B. C. 


Tue TWO new apple varieties described in this article 
and the three stone fruits described elsewhere in this 
issue, all of which show promise and are being planted 
for extended commercial trial, have resulted from a tree- 
fruit breeding project begun at the Summerland Experi- 
ment Station in 1926. 

The Jubilee apple is a cross of McIntosh and Grimes 
Golden. The tree is’ vigorous and moderately spreading, 
with a desirable habit of growth. It has been a fairly 
consistent though not a heavy bearer and the fruit re- 
quires moderate thinning. It picks easily but is quite 
resistant to pre-harvest drop. The fruit is of medium 
size and in appearance resembles Jonathan more nearly 
than it does other standard varieties. Its color, however, 
is a bright red and lacks the striped effect of Jonathan. 
The flesh is firm, crisp, cream-colored, and juicy. The 
quality is good, fully equal to Jonathan. The skin is fairly 

(Continued on page 56) 
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By W.°R. LESLIE 
Dominion Experimental Station, Morden, Manitoba 


Orcuarp and small fruits are being planted ex- 
tensively across the Great Plains. Productive home 
orchards extend as far into the Northwest as the Peace 
River Valley several hundred miles northwest of Ed- 
monton in northern Alberta. The list of approved 
varieti¢s for the various climatic zones continues to 
change considerably as new varieties win recognition on 
the basis of their behavior in test plantations. While a 
number of new fruits are the result of efforts on the 
part of private growers, the large proportion comes from 
such fruit-breeding institutions as the Minnesota Fruit 
Breeding Farm; South Dakota State College; Great 
Plains Field Station, Mandan, N. D.; Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario; and Experimental Sta- 
tion, Morden, Manitoba. Some varieties developed at 
Geneva, N. Y., Durham, N. H., and other stations in 
relatively mild climates are proving valuable deep into 
the prairies. Some of the varieties now esteemed by 
growers and consumers are worthy of mention. 

Mantet and Melba are top-rank early apples. Mantet 
is a seedling of Tetofsky selected at Morden. The tree 
is hardy and productive. The fruit, of medium size, is 
attractive bright red, flesh whitish, fine, tender, juicy, 
and aromatic. It is an excellent eating apple ripening 
from August to September. Melba is an early seedling 
of McIntosh from Ottawa. The tree is much hardier 
than the parent and has borne well in Calgary, Alberta. 
The carmine and crimson colored fruit is of medium 
size. Flesh is white, crisp, tender, sprightly, and per- 
fumed. It is an excellent dessert apple ripening from 
August to early October. 

Heyer No. 12 was developed from Manitoba-grown 
seed of a Russian apple by A. Heyer, Neville, Sas- 
katchewan. The pale amber fruit ripens in early August 
and stays in season two or three weeks. Quality is fair 
It is credited with being the most reliable apple for the 
northern regions, having surprising hardiness. 

Other early varieties include Acheson, which is a 
large yellow apple, sub-acid, of medium quality. It is 
surprising that this hardy tree developed in Edmonton 
from seed of Delicious, a tender variety, planted by Mrs 
J. H. Acheson. Breakey, a productive variety of small 
to medium size, irom Blushed Calville seed at Morden, 
has good quality fruit of scarlet and red over amber. 
Horace, a Langford Beauty seedling from Ottawa, is a 
high quality dessert apple of Fameuse type, but hardier. 
Lobo, a McIntosh seedling developed at Ottawa, is much 
hardier than the parent. 

Moscow Pear is a Russian early apple which seems 
to possess more winter hardiness than any of the other 
varieties imported during the last century by Budd and 
Gibb from northern Europe. Fruit of medium size is 
pale amber, white in flesh, and tender. 

Patricia, a seedling of McIntosh from Ottawa, is 
hardier than its parent. The fruit resembles McIntosh. 
A dessert variety of top quality. Fruit thinning is re- 
quired to maintain commercial size. Victory, first known 
as Minnesota 396, carries McIntosh blood prominently. 
Although the tree seems hardier than the renowned par- 
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Redcoat plum 
Melba apple 


Burgundy strawberry 
Early Richmond cherry 


ent, it is less hardy than Prairie Spy and Fireside. Com- 
pared to McIntosh, the fruit is more oblate, somewhat 
more acid, and a longer keeper. 

Probably the most valued standard apple in the plains 
area is Haralson, the Stayman-like, long-keeping apple 
from Minnesota. It is remarkable for hardiness of tree 
and its bountiful annual crop. It is proving much more 
dependable in the Canadian Prairies than most of the 
Russian apples. 

Other winter varieties include Manitoba, a Duchess 
seedling from Morden, which carries no suggestion of 
its mother. The fruit, of medium size, is yellow with 
blushed check, flesh is fine-textured, crisp, juicy, spicy, 
and of very pleasing flavor. Season is until late Feb- 
ruary. Were the color a showy red, this apple would 
command a very high rating. Manitoba Spy is a seed- 
ling of Patten at Morden. The only similarity to its 
parent is its sturdy, durable tree. The large fruit sug- 
gests Northern Spy, but the flesh is greenish amber. 
A general purpose apple of good quality until late 
February. 

Fireside, a cross-bred winter apple first known as 
Minnesota 993, promises to he valued over a wide range. 
The large fruit, colored bright medium red, is of excel- 
lent dessert quality. Prairie Spy, formerly Minnesota 

(Continued on page 35) 
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By W. H. FRIEND 
Extension Service, Lower Rio Grande Valley 


Tue DEMAND for something new and more appeal- 
ing to the consuming public in the way of new varieties 
has arisen as a result of the overproduction of standard 
“run of the mill” types. It is not necessarily because the 
old standard varieties, which have stood the tests of 
time, are outmoded ; but is due more to the fact that new 
things and new ideas are more glamorous and more 
“exciting” than the old. 

The Pink Marsh Seedless grapefruit is a typical ex- 
ample of a color variant from a most excellent parental 
stock, which outclassed its illustrious parent purely be- 
cause pink has more eye appeal than the straw or honey 
color of ordinary grapefruit. Its offspring, the Ruby 
(red fleshed) grapefruit with the attractive blush on 
the outside, soon superseded the Pink Marsh variety in 
the hit parade of citrus varieties. It is the one new 
variety of citrus fruits which has attained widespread 
acceptance by producers, handlers, and consumers of 
grapefruit in all parts of the world within the past 
decade. 

Standardization is so important in the merchandising 


Left—Valencia oran- 
ges. Below, left— 
Joppa orange, a nu- 
cellar seedling; right 
—Ruby grapefrsit. 
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of perishables such as citrus fruits that growers in most 
production areas are loath to take a chance with new 
varieties. However, there is a, rather insistent demand 
for varieties which have more consumer appeal. . The 
renewal of interest in some of the old varieties, Which 
were considered to be novelty types a few years ago, 
illustrates this trend very clearly. Citrus fruit producers 
in California and Texas would like to find varieties 
which will help solve the small fruit problem, while 
Florida and Texas growers are on the lookout for new 
varieties which will extend the harvesting season for 
late varieties through the summer months. 

Ruby (red blush) grapefruit is secure in its place as 
the premier grapefruit variety. However, a systematic 
search is being made for variants which show more red 
color on the outside and which have flesh that remains 
firm and palatable late into the summer season. 

Joppa (seedless) is an old variety that is finally gain- 
ing the grower recognition which we believe it deserves. 
It cannot compete with Hamlin in yielding ability but 
far outclasses that early, seedless variety in quality. A 
larger fruit variety in this early seedless class known as 
the Sanguinea grosse ronde orange has shown some 
promise in plantings at the Valley Experiment Station. 
This plant immigrant, which was brought in by the 
USDA Office of Plant Introduction, is probably worthy 
of exploratory trial. As its name indicates, it is a large, 
highly colored, round orange. It is about equal to 
Valencia in size and appearance and has flesh of excel- 
lent texture and flavor. 

Valencia is unchallenged as a main crop, late variety, 
but larger fruit strains are wanted in California and 
Texas; and Florida and Texas could use a later variety 
that will hold up under the heat of summer weather in 
the near tropics. Also, Texas could use an early, seed- 
less strain of Valencia that would advance the season 
for shipping Valencia type oranges to December 1. An 
early ripening, seedless variant from a Lue Gim Gong 
tree has been discovered, which may prove to be worthy 
of exploratory trial. The Pope orange is a variety which 

(Continued on page 59) , 
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Peach—Introductions 
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industry, but we see a tendency for growers to plant 
more varieties to lengthen their harvest season, and to 
plant earlier ripening varieties. With the principal 
markets and centers of consumption for peaches in the 
North, the planting of earlier varieties in more northern 
districts is bringing them into competition with south- 
ern producing districts in these markets, whereas 
formerly the competition was largely narrowed to sec- 
tions to the east or west. This means that new varieties 
to be successful on the principal markets must be able 
to compete with Elberta peaches shipped from other 
districts. As now grown, Elbertas are available to 
buyers from late June to late September. 

The Mayflower, earliest of present-day commercial 
varieties, is losing out in popularity, but as yet no new 
variety gives promise of replacing it in its season of 
Triogem, Sunhigh, ripening. The Dixired variety, a USDA yellow-fleshed 

Fireglow clingstone introduction of high color and good shipping 
quality, is the earliest ripening new peach that is gain- 
ing commercial importance in the South. It is rapidly 

(Continued on page 46) 





By JOHN H. WEINBERGER 
USDA, Fort Valley, Ga. 


W, rH a steady procession of new varieties being 

developed, the peach variety picture is changing rapidly. 

\ recent survey by Dr. W. H. Alderman of the Minne- 

sota Experiment Station showed that 23 United States 

Experiment Stations and three Canadian Stations were 

engaged in breeding new peach varieties. They: intro- 

duced 34 new varieties between 1940 and 1947, and it is 

anticipated that 63 additional varieties will be intro- 

duced in the next five years. In addition, individuals Goldeneast Sullivan Early Elberta 
and commercial nurseries are expressing their interest 
in improving peach varieties by introducing new peaches 
at the rate of 40 or 50 a year, according to the 1945 
“Index” of the American Pomological Society. 

Most of the new varieties are superior to the old sorts 
and are worthy of trial, but it takes time to determine 
which are the best. Furthermore, these varieties are 
generaily suitable for many peach-growing sections. 
Except for the consideration of winter hardiness for 
plantings in the North, low chilling requirements to 
break the rest period of the buds in the extreme South, 
and particular susceptibility to bacterial spot in the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain section, a variety that is success- 
ful in one locality will usually be successful in other 
locations also. The peach industry does not seem to need 
special varieties for different peach-producing areas to 
the same extent as is the case with some other fruits, 
such as strawberry. Erly-Red-Fre Southland 

The Elberta variety still dominates the fresh peach ; 
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CONCORD STILL 
LEADS IN EAST 


By GEORGE D. OBERLE, Virginia Experiment Station 


Norsery catalogs still prominently feature the 
Concord,grape, which heads the list of such standard, 
reliable varieties for the East as Delaware, Catawba, 
and Niagara. Introductions of more recent date, which 
have won recognition from both home and commercial 
growers and which are now being offered by many 
nurserymen, are Ontario, Portland, Fredonia, Seneca, 
Golden Muscat, and Sheridan. In addition to these, a 
number of new varieties produced by the New York 
Experiment Station are worthy of consideration for 
planting and are listed in this article in the order of 
their season of ripening. 

Van Buren is the earliest blue grape now available, 
ripening nearly four weeks before Concord. It is a 


Van Buren 


Dunkirk 
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slipskin seedling of Fredonia crossed with Worden. 

The flavor and quality are much like that of Worden 

and, unfortunately, the skin, like that of Worden, is 

rather tender and inclined to crack. The vine is as 

hardy as that of Concord, nearly as productive, and 

while slightly less resistant to downy mildew, seems 
(Continued on page 45) 


CALIFORNIA HAS 
FIVE NEW VARIETIES 


By CLARON O. HESSE, University of California 


Niew grape varieties of promise in California 
include Cardinal, a USDA introduction. This is an 
early-maturing table grape of considerable promise and 
popularity. The Viticulture Division of the University 
of California has introduced table, juice, and wine 
varieties in recent years. Scarlet is an exceptional juice 
grape, especially for home use, but is also suitable to 
commercial juice production. It overcomes the char- 
acteristic weaknesses of the eastern Concord as that 
variety grows in California. Perlette and Delight are 
two new seedless table grapes. Perlette is an early 
maturing type, and Delight is also earlier than the 
popular Thompson Seedless, but not as early as the 
Perlette. Both have larger berries and better quality 
than Thompson Seedless, and the Perlette has out- 
yielded the Thompson Seedless in trials to date. Ruby 
Cabernet and Emerald Riesling are two new wine 
grapes which offer definite advantages to growers and 
vintners in regard to season, yield, and quality wines 
of the best type. 


Cardinal 
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Sparkle is fine for 
freezing purposes. 
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Suwannee is good 
for home use. 


Temple is resistant 
to red stele disease. 


Cascade is excellent 
blackberry variety. 


ai 
Pacific blackberry 
hes high quality. 
September is a two- 


crop red raspberry. 
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By G. L. SLATE, New York Experiment Station 


STRAWBERRIES are the most widely grown of all 
fruits in North America and this wide adaptability, com 
bined with their popularity and the rapidity with which 
new varieties may be produced, has resulted in a host of 
new sorts from all parts of the country. From Ottawa, 
Canada, to Louisiana, and from New Jersey to California, 
strawberry breeders are producing new varieties. Most 
of these are adapted primarily to the special conditions for 
which they were developed, and growers in other regions 
should not expect too much from them 

Resistance to red stele has been sought by the berry 
breeders and among the new resistant sorts are Temple 
(Md.), Sparkle (N.J.), and Fairland (USDA). As they 
grow at the New York (Geneva) Experiment Station all 
are vigorous, heavy yielding varieties well worthy of trial 
for market or home use in regions with similar conditions 
All three are attractive with a bright glossy finish, firm 
and of excellent quality, Fairland being somewhat inferior 
to the others in this respect. Sparkle is very good for 
freezing. In Oswego County, New York, a section noted 
for its fine strawberries, Sparkle is being planted ex 
tensively 

In the high quality list for home use, Fairpeake and 
Suwannee (both USDA) are near the top of the list. The 
former is dark red, but glossy and firm. The vigorous 
plants are hardly productive enough for a market variety 
Suwannee is a long conic, light red, moderately firm berry 
that was introduced primarily for the Far South, but it 
has performed well enough at Geneva to be worth recom- 
mending for home use. Midland (USDA) rates high for 
its quality and suitability for freezing but is not always 
productive enough for market. 

Far Western breeders have introduced Brightmore 
(Ore.) and Shasta, Sierra, Donner, Tahoe, and Lassen. 
all from California. Brightmore produces many berries 
at Geneva, but the plants do not produce enough foliage 
to mature them properly. In Oregon it is recommended 
for freezing and preserving. The California varieties 
were developed to resist certain diseases. Shasta and 
Tahoe are resistant to Verticillium wilt, and Shasta and 
Donner resist powdery mildew. Shasta, Lassen, Sierra, 
and Tahoe are yellows resistant in varying degrees. The 
fruit characters are described as excellent 

The Louisiana Station has introduced Klonmore and 
Konvoy, which are well adapted to Louisiana but are much 
too small at Geneva. The most recent Louisiana variety is 
Marion Bell, a shipping berry said to be resistant to leaf 
spot and scorch. Tennessee has contributed Tennessee 
Shipper, a very firm, tart berry, Tennessee Beauty, and 
others adapted to that State. , 

Robinson is a new variety from Michigan that is receiv- 
ing considerable attention. The plants are vigorous and 
are produced in great profusion, a characteristic that com 
mends a variety to the seller of plants, but the berries 
leave much to be desired, being only fair in quality, easily 
bruised, and rotting badly in wet weather 

The introduction of the Indian Summer red raspberry 
with its characteristic of producing two crops of berries 
in one year has aroused much interest in this class of ber- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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FOR CALIFORNIA 


By CLARON O. HESSE, University of California 


i 


HE FINEST available varieties are a necessity to the 
California fruit grower. Only such varieties, coupled 
with modern orchard practices, make it possible for him 
to compete on distant markets, or with progressive neigh- 
bors for the local markets. 
The greatest interest in new varieties is naturally in 
those fruits which promise the most evident and immedi- 
ate returns. Over all the large producing areas of Cali- 
fornia, a variety of peach or nectarine will mature at ap- 
proximately the same time. Under such circumstances, a 
new variety a week earlier or later than any good stand- - 2 
ard variety will have a seasonal niche that may be readily — om 
exploited. 
On the other hand, a given variety of apricot, cherry, 
pear, or shipping plum will ripen at very different times 
in the various producing areas. With such fruits, 2 new 
variety must be better than the best variety grown, or it 
will be in unequal competition from that best variety 
grown in another place. Such fruits do not offer the sea- 
sonal advantages which may be inherent in a new peach 
or nectarine variety, but must prove their merit against the 
best varieties presently known. They are not so readily 
accepted by growers. 
Then there are those areas where none of the common 
fruit varieties do well because of the climate—as southern 
California—where a completely new list of varieties is 
needed, and is being supplied. Finally, there is the search 
for varieties showing really fundamental improvements to 
raise the standards for the whole industry, and to meet d 
certain processing demands. The latter covers all the ' Early Elbert is o 
fruits grown. July Elberta strain. : ae 
Because interest in new peach varieties is the most ‘ ™ 
active in California at present, and because of the large 
number of new varieties being grown and tested, the 
(Continued on page 43) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By A.J. MANN and F.W.L. KEANE 
Dominion Experimental Station, Summerland, B. C. 


Redhoven is a high 
quality early peach. 


Taree promising new stone fruits which have resulted 
from the breeding project conducted at the Summerland 
Experimental Station ‘are Reliable apricot, Van cherry, . Pac: 
and Spotlight peach. All-three are being planted for ex- : ; Rio Oso Gem is being 
tended commercial trial. . 5 planted extensively. 
Reliable apricot is a cross of Wenatchee Moorpark Se 
with a seedling. The tree is vigorous and of desirable 
growth habit. It has been a heavy annual bearer and the 
crop is well distributed, sets rather thickly, and requires 
moderate thinning. The fruit is of medium size, some- 
what of Tilton shape, and of attractive orange color with 
a red blush. It is outstandingly firm, dry in texture, of 
fair quality, and very uniform in all respects. Tests indi- 
cate that Reliable is satisfactory as a canning variety. 
(Continued on page 42) 


Royal is an outstand- 
ing apricot variety. 


Merrill Gem starts 
the peach season. 
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CHESTNUTS, BLACK 
WALNUTS and PECANS 


By J. C. McDANIEL 
Northern Nut Growers Association, Inc. 


Cuinese chestnuts were introduced into the United 
States in 1906 and first grafted about 1932, but most trees 
planted are still seedlings. All varieties are relatively new, 
but some named in the 30's are already being discarded 
Hobson, of Georgia origin, is still good in Tennessee and 
south, but the nuts run too small northward. Zimmerman 
is doing well from Tennessee to Pennsylvania, but, like 
most of the species, requires particularly good sites in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Abundance, introduced in 1940 
from Oregon, has good reports from the southern Ontario 
fruit belt and Pennsylvania, to Tennessee and west to 
Oklahoma, where it is rated relatively drought-resistant. 
Yankee (Conn. Yankee) has had some favorable reports 
from southern New England and Virginia, but is difficult 
to propagate 

Three new varieties, Kuling, Meiling, and Nanking, 
were selected in a USDA planting near Albany, Ga., 
where they had been outstanding among several hundred 
good seedlings, and nut nurserymen started increasing 
them in 1948. In Georgia, all three have been productive 
and bear large, sweet chestnuts with good keeping quality. 

These, and other new varieties being selected in seedling 
orchards of the southeastern and Middle Atlantic States, 
promise eventually to put chestnut orcharding on a com- 
mercial basis in these States. West of the Alleghenies and 
north of the Ohio, and in New England, the Chinese chest- 
nut is described as a “peach proposition” with a chance of 
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success only on the most. favorable orchard sites, such as 
peaches require. The outlook for it in the Pacific North- 
west is also not too favorable, because the Chinese chest- 
nut, like the pecan, has a high heat requirement necessary 
to grow large, well-matured nuts. In the Southeast, Chi- 
nese chestnuts may be grown, like pecans, even south of 
the commercial peach area. 
(Continued on page 37) 


PECANS FOR THE 
SOUTHEAST 


By G. H. BLACKMON 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


No NEW varieties of pecans have been introduced and 
widely disseminated throughout the Southeast during the 
past few years. The Mahan, introduced in 1926, was the 
last variety to be widely planted. The tree, which is sus- 
ceptible to scab, produces a large nut. The Elliott was 
introduced more than 20 years ago but it has not been 
widely distributed. However, there are a few plantings in 
northwestern Florida where it has proven prolific and free 
of diseases. The nut is small and 1s especially adapted to 
commercial shelling operations. 

The Curtis is an old variety extensively grawn in north- 
western Florida and some sections in southeastern 
Georgia. The tree is prolific and free of diseases, yielding 
a small to medium sized nut. The Stuart, another old vari- 
ety, is probably grown ever a wider area than any other 

(Continued on page 51) 


TEXAS VARIETIES 


By FRED R. BRISON 
A. & M. College of Texas 


Picans in Texas are grown in an area that extends, 
roughly, 500 miles westward from the eastern border of 
the State. Rainfall, relative humidity, and soil conditions 

vary widely in this area, and these factors are considered 
in the selection of pecan varieties for a given locality. In 
general, only the so-called Eastern varieties are grown in 
the eastern part of the State and within 100 to 150 miles 
of the coast. High annual rainfall and high relative hu- 

(Continued on page 50) : 
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@ The citrus industry of California 
is facing a baffling problem with the 
production in many groves of oranges 
of small size, and an intensified search 


is under way to determine the causes., 


County agents of the eight southern 
citrus counties, under the direction 
of the Citrus Experiment Station at 
Riverside, have, according to Citrus 
Leaves, launched a program which 
includes field tests and careful ob- 
servations in 100 groves in each of the 
eight counties. Included are groves in 
which sizes have been larger than 
average and groves bearing sizes no- 
ticeably small. 

In each of the two groups advisors 
will watch carefully everything that 
happens or is done by the growers, 
from a study and comparisons of pest 
control, fertilization, soil types, etc., 
to fruit sizes and quality. 

Packing houses, marketing organ- 
izations, and the University of Cal- 
ifornia are assisting in these efforts 
to diagnose this latest problem of 
California citrus growers. 


® Nylon has entered the field of fruit 
growing in the form of picking bags. 
The Corona Foothill Lemon Company 
of California has been testing bags 
made of this tough, durable, yet light- 
weight fabric and reports that their 
pickers like them. The bags weigh 
from 22 to 25 ounces and carry up to 
85 pounds of oranges, lemons, or 
grapefruit. 


\ 


\ 
® Balanced pruning and the umbrella 
method of training the Fredonia grape 
are advocated by the Geneva, N. Y., 
Experiment Station. Higher yields 
were recorded as the severity of the 
pruning decreased in tests conducted 
by the Station specialists the past four 
years. More shoots also remained to 
bear grapes, and with umbrella sys- 
tem of training more and heavier clus- 
ters were formed per shoot as com- 
pared wtih other methods of training. 
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The pollen from lightly pruned Fre- 
donia vines also was more effective 
in producing a set of fruit than from 
severely pruuéd vines. The viger of 
the vine was not impaired, in fact, 
was increased by the light pruning 
program. 


® Technology is constantly being ap- 
plied to the growing and handling of 
fruit in California. Recent efforts 
along this line have resulted in the de- 
velopment of specially designed tun- 
nels which precool grapes in one hour. 
The tests are being made in two com- 
mercial coolers modeled after a design 
developed by W. T. Pentzer and W. 
R. Barger, USDA plant physiologists. 
Currently, it takes 14 to 18 hours 
to precool grapes in cold storage 
rooms or in the refrigerator cars, and 
shipment is generally delayed a full 
24 hours. In a period of declining 
markets, such a lengthy delay may 
mean heavy losses to the shipper. 


® Sioux is the name of a new winter- 
hardy June-bearing strawberry just 
released by the USDA for home gar- 
dens and local markets in the northern 
and central Great Plains region. 

The new berry, which has a wild 
strawberry aroma, is the result of 
breeding work by Dr. LeRoy Powers 
of the USDA’s Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Horticultural Field Station, where it 
has been under trial for eight years. 
Tests have also been made in Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Kansas, and Iowa. 

The variety has proved winter 
hardy without protection of any kind, 
very vigorous, drought tolerant, and 
resistant to several diseases, including 
leaf spot. Yields have been greater 
than commercial varieties grown in 
the region. 

Plants are available at present only 
to experiment stations and nursery- 
men. 


@ The Mahantango Strawberry Auc- 
tion in the heart of the anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania handled in 
1948 the biggest volume of berries in 
its history—9000 24-quart crates, for 
which growers received an average 
price of $7.24 per crate. 

An. unsatisfactory marketing situ- 
ation in the Mahantango Valley in 
1940 caused growers to resort to co- 
operative means of disposing of their 
berries. Now, the eight-year records 


show that better prices have been con- 
sistently received for their fruit and 
that the premium prices paid for fancy 
friit have been an incentive for grow- 
ers to improve the general quality of 
their berries. 


@ Oversized fruit placed in rows at 
the end of the apple box receive 66 
per cent of the bruises in packing 
house operations, according to the 
latest bruise study of the Washington 
State Apple Commission. 

The study also revealed that high- 
colored applies appear to be smaller 
than they actually are and as a result 
are often placed in the end positions. 
Another principal cause gf bruising 
is misplaced and badly aligned fruit. 

The study also exploded the com- 
monly held theory that a relationship 
exists between bruising and weight or 
amount of bulge in the pack. Extra 
paper in the pack was found to pay 
dividends. The Wenatchee Daily 
World reports, also, that there was 
little evidence to show that the fastest 
packers are the best packers. 

A new film, “Standard Pack Facts 
by Johnny Apple,” incorporating the 
results of the bruise study, has thus 
far been shown to packing house 
workers in 43 warehouses in the 
States. 


@ The Orient pear, a Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station introduction, is being 


recommended for planting in the 
South. As grown in the Station's 
orchards at Knoxville, it has proved 
both fire blight and leaf spot resistant. 

The large, vigorous trees of the 
variety are said to have an open cen- 
ter and thus require little pruning, and 
to produce good annual yields. Bloom- 
ing period is several days later than 
Kieffer with sufficient overlap for it to 
be pollinated by the earlier variety. 

The fruit, which in Knoxville rip- 
ens in mid-August, averages large, 
often 3% inches in diameter. The 
thick, tough, rather rough skin covers 
a creamy white, mild-flavored flesh of 
good texture. The fruit is attractive 
when canned. Since it keeps well in 
storage, the canning operations can be 
spread over a considerable period. 

Several southern nurseries are han- 
dling the variety. 
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e Vital Discussions Stir Growers at Meetings 


e New Jersey Debates Price Supports 


WASHINGTON— Iruit leaders from all 
sections of the country gathered in Yakima 
December 6-8, for the joint meeting of the 
Washington State Horticultural Associa 
tion and the American Pomological Society 

More than 1000 growers heard Charles 
Morrison of Zillah open the meeting by call 
ing for production of more quality fruit per 
acre. Rodgers Hamilton, Okanogan, suc 
ceeded Morrison as president of the Wash 
ington association. Other officers elected 
Frank Worthen, Yakima, first vice 
Edwin Smith, Wenatchee, second 
John C. Snyder, Pullman, 
secretary-treasurer. The Gilbert memorial 
cup, gift of Elon, Horace, and the late 


were 
president 


vice-president 





AIR CRASH FATAL TO 
THREE GROWERS 


WISCONS!IN—Horticulterists in 
this State were shocked and 
grieved on December 5 when the 
news came that Kari S. Reynolds, 
secretary of Reynolds Gros., Iac., 
largest cherry and apple growers 
in Wisconsin; Losgee Stedman, 
manager of the Door County Fruit 
Growers Co-op; and Ervin Kossow, 
manager of Reynolds Bros., Inc., all 
of Sturgeon Bay, were killed in a 
plane crash the evening of Decem- 
ber 4. 


Mr. Reynolds was president of 
the National Red Cherry Institute 
ond Mr. Stedman was a member of 
its board of directors. Both were 
nationally knowa.—H. J. Rabmiow, 
Secretary Wisconsin Hort. Society. 











Curtiss Gilbert, was presented to the asso 
ciation by Ralph Sundquist. 

An outstanding talk of the first day was 
given by R. L. Webster of Washington 
State College. Dr. Webster reported on the 
hazards of the newer insecticides to human 
health. Stating that most of the ill effects 
from spraying result from exposure to 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate, he said the most 
common symptoms are soreness of the nose 
and throat; on occasion the bronchial tubes 
are affected. However, no residue problem 
is involved with HETP since it volatilizes 
rapidly, Webster’ reported 

Talking on decay resulting from apple 
handling, Edwin Smith, USDA, stated that 
actual counts showed that apple bruising 
ranged from none to 447 bruises per 100 
apples picked. He found that pickers were 
generally interested in how good a job they 
were doing and that checking on their work 
resulted in marked improvement in picking 

David Brannon of Washington State Col 
lege stated that the cost of airplane spray 
ing averaged $87.34 per acre in 20 orchards 
surveyed this with most orchards 
having three air applications. Brannon said 
this season was not a good example for 
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season, 


judging the effectiveness of airplane spray- 
ing since it was not a heavy codling moth 
year. He reported that worm damage in 
orchards checked varied from 0 to 5 per 
cent, with the average being 1 to 2 per cent. 

Grady Auvil of Orondo said that blossom 
thinning sprays and the use of Parathion 
have markedly reduced production costs. 
Pest control costs at his orchard, he stated, 
were reduced from 17% cents per box for 
1944-47 to five cents per box in 1948 
through use of Parathion. All spraying was 
done with a stationary spray system. With 
chemical thinning Auvil stated that he has 
been able to reduce his production cost per 
box from 12% cents to 2% to 3 cents. 

American Pomological Society President 
Stanley Johnston directed attention to the 
national peach crop which has increased 
29 per cent whereas national population 
increase has been only five per cent. Johns- 
ton suggested five methods for further in- 
creasing consumption: 1) better produce 
for consumer; 2) more mature peaches for 
market; 3) less brown,rot and insect in- 
jury; 4) smaller and more attractive pack- 
ages; and 5) higher quality in processed 
peaches 

Two Wilder medals were awarded by Dr. 
W. P. Tufts of California for the APS, 
one to F. C. Reimer of the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station for outstanding work in pear 
culture and the other to the University of 
Minnesota fruit breeding station. 

APS officers for 1949 are John T. Breg 
ger. Clemson, S.C., president, and W. D. 
Armstrong, Princeton, Ky., secretary- 
treasurer. Charles Morrison, Zillah, Wash., 
was named to the board of managers 


NEW JERSEY—Frnest S. Race of Ern- 
ella Fruit Farm at Belvidere was elected 


president of the New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society at its 74th annual meeting, 
held at Atlantic City. He succeeded Ray- 
mond Anderson of Bridgeboro. 

Feature of the three-day session, the best 
attended in many years, was the panel dis- 
cussion conducted by State Secretary of 
Agriculture W. H. Allen on the need for 
a Government support program for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. For nearly a year the 
subject has been discussed at local and 
county conferences throughout the State. 
The views expressed at Atlantic City indi- 
cated that growers are far from unahimous 
in advocating support for perishables. Al 
though a vote of four to one was recorded 
in favor of supports, a total of only about 
50 votes was cast. as most of the audience 
refrained from voting. 

On the other hand, there appeared to be 
some general interest in the support pro- 
gram provided it could be enacted to serve 
as a standby measure available for protec- 
tion when needed in an emergency. Some 
misgivings were evident in regard to en- 
forcement of mandatory grading, quotas, 
and other possible restrictions. 

At other sessions apple growers expressed 
concern over increased cost of production 
due principally to the high prices of new 
spray materials and the expanded spray 
schedules. Improved cultural practices to 
maintain high yields was acknowledged to 
be the only means for meeting such expense, 
Favorable experiences with power pruning 
equipment were reported by six growers. 

Dr. Norman F. Childers presented the 
current New Jersey research program 
which includes peach and apple breeding, an 
orchard management project. expansion of 
graduate studies in nutrition, and continua- 
tion of small fruits studies especially with 
blueberries and strawberries. A new mid- 
season strawberry variety, Redcrop, was 
announced by the Small Fruits Committee 

The New Jersey Peach Council and 
Peach Industry Committee announced an 

(Continued on page 40) 


THIRTEEN PAST PRESIDENTS MEET AT YAKIMA 


The recent joint APS-Washington State Horticeiteral Association meeting in Yakima, 
Wash., was luckily favored with the presence of the 13 past presidents of the associa- 
tion shown in above photo. Reading from left to right: Roy E. Smith, A. L. Strausz, 
C. L. Robinson, Jesse Childs (foreground), J. A. Van Valkenburgh, Curtiss Aller, C. F. 
Morrison (retiring president holding Gilbert memorial cup), Earl Barnhill, Ralph Sund- 
quist, J. Howard Wright, W. M. Meikle, Roy Larsen, and Harold Copple. 
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More and more 
fruit growers 
verify our 

own experience 
—that nothing 
quite takes the 
place of... 
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99 THE EFFECTIVE 


CONTACT SPRAY 
THAT KILLS 


HARMFUL INSECTS 


BLACK LEAF 40 is highly discriminating. It kills certain 
soft-bodied sucking insects—yet spares many beneficial 
insects such as those that hold mites in check. 


It does double duty—kills by 
contact and by fumes. Controls 
aphids, leaf hoppers, leaf- 
miners, most thrips, apple red 
bug, pear psylla, pecan nut 
case bearer, pecan aphids, and 
certain other insect pests. 


BLACK LEAF 40 permits full 
development of healthy foliage 
and top quality fruit. Leaves no 
harmful residue. Economical. 
Use % to 1 pint of Black Leaf 
40 to 100 gallons of standard 
spray solution. 





oo 
Black 
155 


The effective non-wash cover spray for 
codling moths, leaf hoppers, and grape 
berry moth. Being a non-volatile or 
“fixed” nicotine, it is a stomach poison 


as well as a contact poison. Promotes 
improved color and “finish” of fruit. 


LOOK FOR THE plac Nine 
aa 


Leaf 


Cal 
* ON THE PACKAGE 
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THIS QUESTION OF 
PRICE SUPPORTS 


@ Anyone with an ear to the ground 
can detect a growing movement by 
those who believe that fruit should 
receive increased government sub- 
sidies in the form of price supports. 
Whether or not price supports are 
the answer to marketing problems of 
fruit growers is a question which has 
vigorous supporters on both sides al- 
though the majority seems still to be 
undecided or unaware of the issues 
involved 

The government price support pro- 
gram as it now stands includes the 
so-called basic commodities, corn, 
wheat, peanuts, rice, tobacco, and cot- 
ton, and the Steagall commodities 
which are hogs, poultry, eggs, soy- 
beans, flax, potatoes, dried beans, and 
peas. Over the past two fiscal years 
cost to the government of price sup- 
port operations has amounted to 68 
million dollars. However, if prices 
fall so that price support operations 
become extensive, cost to the govern- 
ment could be huge amounting to bil- 
lions of dollars in payments and loans. 

This situation leads to the charge 
that the government is favoring cer- 
tain farmers and, thereby, discriminat- 
ing against others since supports are 
extended to certain commodities only. 
In Florida Senator Claude Pepper of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee 
has declared that one of his principal 
objectives when Congress reconvenes 
will be to gain support prices for citrus 
fruits which will guarantee at least 
the cost of production to growers. The 
New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety has taken the lead in attempting 
to crystallize opinion regarding sup- 
port prices, and at their annual winter 
mecting the question was put to vote. 
As reported by Fred W. Jackson in 
State News (p. 26) although a vote 
of four to one was recorded in favor 
of supports, a total of only 50 ballots 
was cast as many did not vote. 

In considering the problem of price 
supports it is well to realize that fruit 
is now receiving governmental aid al- 
though subsidies are used only when 
the occasion warrants and not when 
prices drop to a prescribed level. These 
funds are used at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
present dried fruit purchase program, 
and recent purchases of citrus juices 
are all government subsidies. This 
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type of subsidy is more easily applied 
to a perishable crop like fruits than 
are price supports. 

Price supports carry with them a 
necessary evil — acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. It is relatively 
easy to control the acreage of annual 
crops like corn, wheat, and potatoes, 
but it is more difficult with fruit where 
an investment of many years and con- 
siderable money is involved. Also 
price supports are applied with least 
trouble to a standard crop easily 
stored. The different varieties and 
grades of fruit together with storage 
problems plus difficulties in produc- 
tion restrictions could lead to a welter 
of directives and red tape. 

Price supports could mean consider- 
able governmental regulation for fruit 
growers. If unwisely administered, 
artificially established price floors 
might also react in a similar way to 
price ceilings during the war when 
the incentive to produce quality fruit 
was removed with its subsequent harm 
to the industry. 

And there are other considerations. 
Will price supports applying only to 
the six basic crops and 13 Steagall 
commodities encourage a gradual shift 
from non-supported crops to sup- 
ported crops with consequent reduc- 
tion in the size of the fruit industry ? 
Or will subsidy money poured into 
the national economy through certain 
farmers help to insure a prosperous 
overall economy with resulting fair 
prices for fruit? 

In the final analysis the best answer 


Surely There Must be Room for Our Little 
jell 


J 4 rx ra] xa J 
Courtesy Orlando Morning Sentinel 
As Viewed by a Florida Newspaper 


to fruit marketing problems is group 
action by growers themselves. On the 
one hand the possibilities of working 
together is seen in the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange; on the 
other hand the difficulties are seen in 
the Florida citrus industry today 
which in the hour of its greatest peril 
finds it impossible to get together to 
avoid disastrous price cutting. If 
growers cannot solve their own prob- 
lems, the government must step in; 
but it seems apparent that grower- 
initiated action is much to be pre- 
ferred. 


PLANT MORE GRAPES, 
SAYS WELCH 


@ Eighty years ago a doctor made 
history by producing a non-alcoholic 
health-giving fruit drink. The bever- 
age was grape juice and the man was 
Dr. Welch who later developed the 
Welch Grape Juice Company into a 
large manufacturer of grape products. 

Today Welch processes sour cher- 
ries, apples, plums, apricots, peaches, 
and strawberries ; but grapes are still 
the main product. To insure a steady 
source of supply to their grape proc- 
essing plants, Welch in 1944 devel- 
oped a plan which, in the words of 
executive vice-president R. T. Ryan, 
is a successful marriage between pri- 
vate business and grower co-oper- 
atives. What Welch did was to help 
organize all local co-operatives into re- 
gional groups. Welch then signed a 
20-year contract with the regionals by 
which co-op members agree to deliver 
all their grapes to Welch. In return, 
members are paid the end price of the 
processed grape product, less cost and 
a 1% per cent cut to Welch. 

Welch is now encouraging growers 
in some grape belts to plant more 
grapes in order to procure a larger 
supply. “We still don’t know . how 
many grape products we can sell,” 
says Ryan. “In the case of juice, for 
instance, we never had a sufficient sup- 
ply to carry out plans for national dis- 
tribution of our Welchade—natural 
pure grape drink, designed to capture 
part of the tremendous soft drink 
market.” 

Western grape growers, discour- 
aged by low prices this year, do not 
share Welch’s optimistic attitude. But 
Welch’s joining up of processor and 
grower co-operatives may be one key 
to a more stable grape industry. 
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Stautter 


»BASICy 


AGRICULTU 


experienced engi- 

@ country’s leading 
DDT ( Dichloro- 
other of the 


See the Stau 
for literature. 


SULPHUR 
Magnetic 70” Concentrated Sulphur Paste 
Magnetic 95” Wettable Sulphur 
Magnetic “90” Dusting Sulphur 
Other Wettable and Dusting Sulphurs 
for the Consumer and Dust Mixer 
DDT 
Stauffer DDT 50% Wettable and Dust Concentrates 


Stauffer BHC Technical and Concentrates 


TOXAPHENE 


Stauffer Toxaphene Concentrates 


PARATHION 
Stauffer Parathion Wettable and 
Dust Concentrates 
341-C 
Stauffer Fungicide 341-C 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. * 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Apopka, Fla. * N. Portland, Ore. * Houston 2, Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 
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Handy, easy-to-follow reference 
booklet on spray-protection for 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
prunes, cherries and grapes. 

a 


A practical 20-page illustrated book- 
let on how to effectively control such 
pests as European red mite, San Jose 
and oystershell scale, aphids, codling 
moths, bud moths, and leaf rollers. 
By controlling them in winter and 
early spring with Sunoco Self-Emulsi- 
fying Spray Oil, you greatly lessen the 
problem to contend with later. You 
increase the chances of heavier, more 
salable, more profitable yields. 
Sunoco Spray, favorite with or- 
chardists for well over a quarter- 
century, is easy to use. Just mix with 
water in the specified proportions. It 
is economical, too, when applied as 
directed. Send for your complimen- 
tary copy of this helpful booklet today. 


SUNOCO 
Self-Emulsifying 
SPRAY OIL 





Sun Oil Company, Dept. AFG-1 
Philadelphia 3, Po 


Acreage in fruit 


Name 

Street or 

R.D. Number 

Town or 

County State 
PLEASE PRINT 








ARE YOU PLANTING GOOD NURSERY STOCK? 


By H. B. TUKEY 
Michigan State College 


No PROSPECTIVE parent in his 
right mind would go to a nursery and 
from it secure, sight unseen, the heir 
to the family name and fortune, the 
one upon whom to lavish attention, 
care, and high hopes for the future. 
Yet, too often fruit growers pay little 
heed to the source or the kind of 
nursery stock upon which their future 
depends. Perhaps it is a tribute to the 
nursery industry that this is so, but it 
is not good business. The Selection, 
care, and planting of nursery stock is 
too important to be left to chance. 

A fruit grower owes it to himself 
to know his nurseryman, to know the 
trees he purchases, and to know how 
to handle them when he receives them. 
First of all, a fruit tree is two indi- 
viduals growing together as one. Onto 
some seedling or clonal rootstock ma- 
terial the desired scion variety is 
budded or grafted. 

The rootstock is important and is 
becoming increasingly more so as the 
fruit industry advances to even higher 
stages of refinement. Are the sour 
cherry trees on the mahaleb rootstock, 
or on the mazzard rootstock? There 
is an advantage in the mahaleb where 
light soil and winter cold are limiting 
factors. There are advantages in the 
mazzard under other situations. Are 
the plum trees on peach seedlings, my- 
robalan seedlings, or perhaps St. 
Julien? The myrobalan is generally 
preferred. Are the pear trees on 
French pear, Calleryana, or Serotina 
roots? The French pear is best suited 
for most situations. 

As for the scion variety, there are 
problems of insects and diseases and 
trueness-to-name to consider. Fortu- 
nately, the nursery inspection services 
of the various states are performing 
an admirable service in certifying 
trees free from pests, and in this pro- 
gram nurserymen are co-operating 
fully. Also, trees in the better nurs- 


eries are regularly inspected for true- 
ness-to-name, thanks to the leader- 
ship of Dr. J. K. Shaw of Massachu- 
setts, his colleagues, Dr. O. C. Rob- 
erts and Dr. A. P. French, and others 
associated with them. There is no 
longer excuse—barring some accident 
—for trees being not true to name. 


Still lurking in the background are 
virus troubles. On the Pacific Coast 
they are extremely serious. In eastern 
circles they are less severe but present 


‘a constant menace in cherries, peaches, 


plums, and the small fruits. Only 
through close co-operation of the nur- 
sery industry, the fruit industry, the 
inspection services, and scientific staffs 
will they be held in check. 


Then there is the matter of how 
the nursery trees are grown. A tree 
makes itself. It can be no better than 
the soil, the fertilizer, and the cultural 
practices that surround it. When 
slugs or leaf spot defoliate prema- 
turely, the stock may lack the food 
reserves that make a good tree. Im- 
maturity and too early digging may 
result in poor stock. Severe winter 
cold may seriously injure young trees. 
Poor handling may result in frost in- 
jury to tender roots or drying out. 


Orchardists, therefore, are finding 
it increasingly important to know their 
nurseryman, to see the trees he grows, 
to know how he handles them, to un- 
derstand how they have been inspected 
for insects and diseases and for true- 
ness-to-name. Just as he has con- 
fidence in the family doctor, he should 
have confidence in his nurseryman. 
There are no “bargains” in nursery 
stock, and, conversely, there is no 
profit to a nurseryman in excessive 
prices or in sharp practices. The fruit 
industry and the nursery industry are 
interdependent. The fruit grower can 
afford only good stock, and from a de- 


pendable source. 


ate 


Nursery stock is no better than the soil, the fertilizer, and the cultural practices 
that surround it. This is a good block of two-year-old pear trees of which the 
aursery company can be proud and with which some orchardist will be well satisfied. 
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APPLE AND PEAR VARIETIES FOR THE EAST 
(Continued from page 17) 


istics, along with high dessert quality, 
make this variety a logical supplement 
for Stayman and Rome. Melrose is 
not susceptible to Jonathan spot. The 
fruit is fine-grained, juicy, mild- 
flavored, and excellent for cooking. 

The New England area has tried 
for decades to find a substitute for the 
biennially-bearing and  cold-tender 
Baldwin. No logical substitute has 
yet been found. For those growers 
who:still need Baldwin to satisfy their 
markets for a winter apple the Gal- 
braith strain is suggested. This is an 
attractive sport which develops a 
snappy, uniform red ‘color, but, un- 
fortunately, appears to have the weak- 
nesses of its Baldwin parent. 

Another winter apple attracting 
some favorable attention is the Tur- 
ley. This apple is a Winesap seedling 
from Indiana. The fruit is less sus- 
ceptible to cracking than Stayman and 
is of value because of this character- 
istic. 

Although Cortland is not a new 
variety, it is of interest to fruit grow- 
ers. This apple appears to be making 
continued progress in popularity 
throughout the northeastern section of 
the country. In a recent survey by 
the American Pomological Society, 
Cortland was rated in second place by 
growers in the New England States. 
Over 70 per cent of the growers in 
the North Central and North Atlantic 
States likewise voted favorably on 
this variety. 

Macoun is gaining slowly in popu- 
larity in the New England area. A 
report from Michigan indicates that 
this variety frequently sets good crops 
of fruit during cold, rainy weather 
when other varieties located nearby 
produce very little or no fruit. Mac- 
oun is a cross of McIntosh and Jersey 
Black. In some seasons the skin color 
may be too dark. Good crops of fruit 
are borne annually in most localities. 

Milton appears to be gaining slowly 
as a favored variety. A report from 
New York states that considerable 
trouble has been experienced because 
of bud tenderness. This variety is a 
cross of Yellow Transparent and Mc- 
Intosh, ripening two weeks before the 
latter variety. The attractive fruit is 
of medium size and of high dessert 
quality. The tree bears annually, 
starting at a relatively early age. 

Early McIntosh has the same par- 
entage as Milton but ripens a week or 
10 days earlier. This variety is of 
value as an early red apple for local 
sales. The tree tends to bear heavy 
crops biennially. The fruit is of me- 
dium size with a sprightly, aromatic 
flavor. 

Melba is another early variety of 
the McIntosh type which is gaining in 
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favor in many sections. This apple is 
especially desirable to supply fruit of 
excellent dessert quality to roadside 
markets. 

Pears are of minor importance in 
the eastern United States because of 
fire blight. Until this problem is 
solved, the industry will remain 2 
hazardous occupation. 

The Baldwin pear has attracted 
considerable attention in South Caro- 
lina because it has had practically no 
blight in the test orchards at the Ex- 
periment Station. The skin of this 
variety is yellow. The flesh is of good 
eating quality and contains fewer grit 
cells than other fire-blight resistant 
varieties grown in South Carolina at 
present.~The trees are vigorous and 
sturdy in growth, and very productive. 
The fruit will have better flavor and 
quality if picked before it matures and 
is allowed to ripen in storage. 

The Richard Peters pear is another 
blight-resistant type which is now 
receiving considerable attention. This 
Kieffer seedling was developed at the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 
The fruit is slightly larger than Sec- 
kel, has a green skin, and long neck 
somewhat like Bosc in shape. Al- 
though the flesh is not of*high quality, 
it is much more tender and less grainy 
than Kieffer. The flowers are self- 
sterile. The yields of this variety-have 
been somewhat erratic, although at 
least a partial crop is borne every year. 

Gorham is declining in popularity 
in most areas because of low yields. 
This variety is susceptible to blight, 
although not quite as seriously as 
Bartlett and Bosc. In most north- 
eastern sections Bartlett and Bosc are 
the preferred varieties in spite of 
their susceptibility to blight. 

Seckel remains important as. a 
small, high quality pear which is quite 
resistant to blight. Dana Hovey ap- 
pears promising in some sections. 

Cope’s Seedless is being planted by 
some growers. This variety is very 
susceptible to blight and only average 
in yield. The fruit quality and size 
are good. In plantings with Bartlett 
the fruit is usually seedless but some 
seeds may develop when strong pol- 
linizing varieties are located nearby. 

Ewart is attracting some attention 
as a pear of about average size, qual- 
ity; and yield. The tree is moderately 
resistant to blight, but much more 
susceptible than Kieffer or Seckel. 

Cayuga is similar to Ewart in blight 
susceptibility but produces somewhat 
higher yields on trees which are above 
average in vigor. The fruit is of good 
size but may be difficult to ripen prop- 
erly. Dropping may occur premature- 
ly in some seasons. 
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How to mak 


money/when 
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low! : 


FEED VIGORO 
FOR EXTRA YIELD 


AND TOP QUALITY 
THAT SELLS! 








@ Now more than ever, you 
need the larger and higher grade 
crops complete, balanced plant 
food helps produce. Many 
growers face a problem today 
that demands the most care- 
ful planning, skilled orchard 
and grove management. That’s 
where Vigoro. . . complete, 
balanced plant food . . . can be 
of assistance. For Vigoro sup- 
plies, in ample amounts, all 
the plant nutrients fruit trees 
must get from the soil for best 
growth and development. Dis- 
cover for yourself the advan- 
tages Vigoro helps produce. 


*VIGORO 
is the trade-mark 
for Swift & Com- 
pany'’s complete, 
balanced plant 
food. 


COMPANY 
Plant Food 
Division, 
U. S. Yards, 
Chicago 9, 
Ilinois 
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these well-known 
manufacturers supply 
THIOPHOS insecticides 


Dow 


PARATHION 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 


iP JX, Re 
PARATHION 


Sunland Industries, Inc. 
Fresno, Calif. 


VAPOPHOS 
PARATHION 
California Spray- 
Chemical Corporation 
Richmond, Calif. 


PENPHOS 
PARATHION 
Pennsylvania Salt 


Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





APHAMITE 


PARATHION 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


'|GENITHION 


PARATHION 


General Chemical Division 
Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


PARATHION 


INSECTICIDES 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corporation 
Louisville, Ky. 


CA(PMAN 


PARATHION 


Chipman Chemical Co., Inc. 
Bound Brook, WN. J. 


Gaiyy 


Geigy Company Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


PARADUST 
PARATHION 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Phos Kil 
PARATHION 
Niagara Chemical Division 


Food Machinery Corporation 
Middleport, WN. Y. 
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AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 
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e 
Research workers and commer- 
cial growers acclaim this patented 
tormulation as an outstanding 
contribution for the control of 
scab and other plant diseases 


PURATIZED AGRICULTURAL 
SPRAY doubly safeguards your 
trees. It offers fast, effective pro- 
rection before intection occurs and 
acts to eradicate infections after 
they start 


This unique inactivating power, 
plus the usual protectant action, 
makes PURATIZED AGRI- 
CULTURAL SPRAY an invalu- 
able weapon for combating scab 
Consult your local dealer or write 
today for further details. 


PURATIZED AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 


@ A low cost spray program — | 
gallon makes 800 gallons of 
spray. 

e Instantly water soluble 

@ Leaves no visible deposit 

e Can be applied with common 
insecticides and fungicides 

e Effective too, for brown rot 
blossom blight of cherries and 
peaches 


*Trade Mark 


Distributed by _— 
CAL Divi 
ARA CH \) eae. 
Mee ACHINERY ‘ CHEMICR 
— middleport, New Yor 
iN 
GENERAL CHEMICAL a. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & R 
40 Rector Street, Ne 
by 
M nufactured 1108 
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THE ELBERTA PEACH 


By STANLEY JOHNSTON 
South Haven, Mich., Experiment Station 


Evserta, the world’s most widely 
grown peach variety, originated from 
a seed of Chinese Cling planted by 
Samuel H. Rumph of Marshallville, 
Ga., in the fall of 1870. Mr. Rumph 
believed that the pollen parent of El- 
berta was Early Crawford, but there 
is no proof of this belief. 

Mr. Rumph gave another Chinese 
Cling seed from the same lot to L. A. 
Rumph and from it came the famous 
white-fleshed Belle variety, commonly 
known as Belle of Georgia. 

From one small lot of seed Mr. 
Rumph was unbelievably fortunate, 
for he produced the most important 
yellow-fleshed peach variety yet dis- 
covered, and one of the most impor- 
tant white-fleshed varieties. This illus- 
trates the importance of chance in the 
development of new fruit varieties. 

Elberta became popular in the 
South in a comparatively short time 
and by 1889 it was placed on the ap- 
proved list of varieties sponsored by 
the American Pomological Society. 

The variety appeared in Michigan 
about 1890, and in that year, Roland 
Merrill, prominent peach grower of 
the Benton Harbor, Mich., area, an- 
nounced at the State Horticultural 
Society meeting that he was “phing- 
ing” on a new variety known as FI- 
berta to the extent of a thousand trees. 

By 1920 eighty-five per cent of the 
peach trees in Michigan were of the 
Elberta variety, and the same situa- 


tion was true in many other states. 
This was too many trees of any one 
variety, no matter how good, as such 
concentration of peaches maturing at 
one time resulted in harvesting prob- 
lems and market gluts. Since then, 
improved, earlier maturing varieties 
have reduced the percentage of Elberta 
peach trees in Michigan orchards to 
about one-half. 

Elberta has a few important weak- 
nesses, but they are overshadowed’ by 
its many strong points. Its weaknesses 
include lack of bud hardiness in win- 
ter and a somewhat bitter flavor in 
northern areas in cool, wet seasons. 
These are not major weaknesses in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast. 

Probably the outstanding strong 
point of the variety is its remarkable 
ability to do well in a wide range of 
climatic conditions. No other commer- 
cial peach variety has succeeded in so 
many peach-producing areas. 

Other good points of the variety in- 
clude a very strong, hardy tree, and 
fruit that withstands the abuses of 
handling and shipping unusually well. 

Many fine new peach varieties have 
been produced in recent years, but 
these have been selected mostly for the 
season before or after Elberta. The 
latter is recognized as the Queen of 
peach varieties and peach breeders 
realize that it will be a long time be- 
fore a successful claimant to the 
throne will be found. 


, a 
A fine Elberta orchard growing near South Haven, Mich., about 1895, when the 
variety was still new in the northern areas. Note the clean cultivation so dis- 


liked by today's soil conservationists. 
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NEW HARDY FRUITS 


(Continued from page 18) 


No. 1007, is a_splendid, aromatic, 
large apple. The tree is productive 
northward into Manitoba. The fruit 
suggests Northern Spy. This is one of 
the finest eating apples. Godfrey is a 
seedling of Patten selected at Morden. 
The fruit is somewhat suggestive of 
Jonathan and, although less an aris- 
tocrat, is of good quality and the tree 
is thrifty over most of the plains. Sea- 
son is from October to February. 

Several varieties of crabapples are 
proving of interest. Chestnut is a 
seedling of Malinda developed at 
Minnesota. It produces a two-inch 
reddish bronze fruit from Septem- 
ber to mid-November. Geneva is a 
seedling of Malus niedzwetzkyana 
from Ottawa. Fruits are beyond the 
crabapple size, ripening in Septem- 
ber, with carmine skin and reddish 
flesh. Morden 347 (Martha x Dolgo) 
is a hardy upright tree bearing fruits 
suggestive of an overgrown Dolgo. 
Morden 352 (Dolgo x Haralson) 
produces a very hardy, healthy, pro- 
ductive tree. Fruits of pleasing qual- 
ity are dark red to crimson, crabby 
but sweet and sprightly. Season, 
September to March. 

Rescue is a seedling of Blushed 
Calville from the Experimental Sta- 
tion, Scott, Saskatchewan. A large 
crabapple, yellow washed red color, 
it is a pleasing dessert fruit ripening 
in August. The tree is abundantly 
hardy and an annual bearer. Rosilda 
(Prince x McIntosh) from Ottawa 
is large, frequently over two inches. 
Skin is mostly bright crimson. Flesh 
is crisp, juicy, sub-acid, perfumed. 
While good for eating, it is excellent 
canned. Trial (Northern Queen x 
Rideau), a second-cross apple crab 
from Ottawa, may attain nearly two 
inches in diameter. Color is pale yel- 
low washed and striped orange-red. 
Having a season from August to 
September, this popular fruit is ex- 
cellent fresh or canned. 

Pears often suffer from fire blight 
on the rich prairie loams. Leading 
varieties in the North are Bantam, 
Minnesota 4, Pioneer 3, and Tait- 
Dropmore. Farther southward, 
Parker and Mendel, large sized va- 
rieties, are preferred. The four 
smaller varieties are hardy and come 
into bearing early. Bantam appears 
widely adapted with good quality. 

Many fine plums and plum-hybrids 
are available. Bounty and Norther 
are two productive seedlings of As- 
siniboine introduced at Morden. 
Ember is a large yellow and bright 
red plum (Shiro x South Dakota 33) 
from Minnesota, ripening in mid- 
September. It has very good qual- 
ity. Fiebing (Kaga x Wickson, a 
mid-season variety of excellent qual- 
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ity, from Charles Haralson, Minne- 
sota, is large, dark red, firm-fleshed, 
sweet, and aromatic. 

Grenville (Burbank x Nigra) from 
Ottawa is a newcomer that is gaining 
prominence. Ivanovka, imported from 
Manchuria, Prunus salicina, produces 
a tree that is fully hardy, vigorous and 
productive. 

Minnesota 101, a large orange-red 
plum, with concentric circles about 
the stem end, has a wide range. Rip- 
ening in early September, it is a fa- 
vorite dessert fruit. Pipestone, for- 
merly Minnesota 218, is a very large 
mid-season plum of excellent quality 
and marked hardiness. Redcoat, a 
sister of Red Wing from Minnesota, 
thrives far northward. It appears 
resistant to brown rot. Ripening sea- 
son js late August. It is esteemed for 
jam. Russian Green Gage is an im- 
ported European of remarkable 
hardiness. Other popular plums 
include the well-known Emerald, 
Kaga, La Crescent, Loring Prize, 
Mount Royal, Pembina, Red Wing, 
Superior, Tecumseh, Underwood, 
Waneta, and Winona. 

Leaders in cherry-plums at pres- 
ent include Conyoy, Dura, Hever, 
Manor, Mordena, Red Cortland, 
Sapa, and Sapalta. 


Sour cherries are represented by 
Coronation, Homer, Moscow, Wragg, 
and the less reliable Dyehouse, Early 
Richmond, and Montmorency. Nan- 
king or Manchu cherries, Prunus 
tomentosa, are valued as_ reliable 
bearers across the plains. 

Apricots of Manchurian strains 
are succeeding well where soil drain- 
age is free and providing the dis- 
trict is not featured with prolonged 
mild spells during deep winter 
months. This stone fruit seems easily 
prompted to break its winter dor- 
mancy, which is fatal to its flower 
buds. Brookings, Fargo, Morden, 
and Beaverlodge in northern Alberta 
grow these fruits profitably. The 
following are rated, at Morden, as 
deserving of trial: Anda, Manchu, 
Morden 604, Ninguta, Robust, Scout, 
Sing, and Tola. 

Fruit breeders have recently con- 
tributed the following berry and vine 
crops: Burgundy, Arrowhead, Ever- 
more, Louise, Sparta, Glenheart, and 
Pixie strawberries ; Madawaska, Ot- 
tawa, Durham raspberries, the latter 
a New Hampshire variety which 
bears a fall crop relatively early; 
Bristol and Dundee ‘blackcaps ; Red 
Wing, Stephens, and Cascade red 
currants: Fredonia, Portland, Van 
Buren, Mary, Eurle, and three Min- 
nesota varieties, Blue Jay, Moon- 
beam, and Red Amber grapes. 





A New HANDY BINDER 


FILL OUT HERE is a strong, inexpensive and handy 
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binder which has been especially de- 
signed to hold 12 copies of AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Just slip each issue as 
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In this way you will always have at your 
finger tips a volume of the latest and most 
authentic information on fruit growing. 
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SPRAY DEPOSITS 





Growers who know and 
have seen the performance 
of DDT spray materials 
find Genitox $50 different 
and better... both for its 


trouble-free action in the sprayer and for 


$50 


MICRON-FINE 


50% DDT 


SPRAY POWDER 








its unexcelled “high deposit” properties. 
Above all, growers have been impressed 
by the smooth, unbroken spray covers 
Genitox $50 gives. That’s because its espe- 
cially processed micron size particles go 
into finely flocculated suspension in the 
spray mixture. When sprayed, these fine 
particles tend to “stay put” where they hit 
with the minimum of insecticide run-off. 
Advantages like these pay off in higher 
packouts of the “money fruit.” So, when 
you buy your DDT spray material, insist 
on Genitox $50. You, too, will see the dif- 
ferent-and-better qualities. 
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CHESTNUTS, BLACK WALNUTS AND PECANS 


(Continued from page 24) 


In black walnuts, Thomas, oldest of 
the named varieties, is still the most 
often planted. In the far northern 
States it is a little too late maturing, 
and farther south some growers find 
it yields well but does not produce 
plump, well-flavored kernels as con- 
sistently as some others. In Oklahoma, 
Ogden, Cooper, and Stambaugh have 
appeared superior during recent years, 
but Ogden is considered probably too 
late for areas north of Oklahoma. 

Stambaugh, from Illinois, was first 
prize winner in the Northern Nut 
Growers Association’s 1926 contest, 
and is now a preferred variety in 
widely scattered plantings, from Ten- 
nessee northward. In southern New 
York it matures well only in the long- 
est seasons. Its heavy husk is consid- 


Serving the retailer direct from his 
orchard as well as from his 25,000- 
bushel Quonset-type common stor- 
age is the way Art Seel of Ben- 
zonia, Mich., does business. He has 
two tracks, each of which holds 
350 bushels of apples, and he makes 
one weekly trip to town, thus de- 
livering 700 bushels. He saves on 
replacement cost of containers by 
ge up empties on his next trip. 
Seel sorts his apples for uniform 
size which he thinks 
thing; he also strives for uniform- 
ity in color. “What asseres success 
is quality,” says Seel. 











ered a drawback by some, as is the 
case with the Ohio, among older vari- 
eties, and Brown, among newer ones. 


Carolina and westward. At the former 
location it and Snyder (New York 
origin) ripen two weeks ahead of 
Thomas, but retain their foliage until 
hard frost, which Thomas and many 
other varieties do not. Snyder is rather 
slow in growth but bears early and 
consistently. 

At Leavenworth, Kans., the Van- 
dersloot is apparently a more robust 
tree and is preferred’ over Thomas. 
Vandersloot, from Pennsylvania, and 
Benge and Speer (a Benge seedling) 
from east Texas have among the larg- 
est nuts in cultivated varieties, and 
very large kernels, but their shells are 
rather thick. 

Elmer Meyers (Ohio origin) is the 
“papershell”” among black walnuts. An 
eastern lowa grower also rates it 
among the hardiest, and it is promis- 
ing as far south as North Carolina. 
Other very thin-shelled varieties are 
the Huber, its seedling, Cochrane, and 
the Kettler, all from Wisconsin. Tast- 
erite is a small but hardy nut from 
near Ithaca, N.Y., where most larger 
varieties do not mature well. Cornell, 
a new one from the same area, is not 
so well tested. Many others are prom- 
ising in limited tests, as Homeland 
(Va. and N.C.); Hare, Norris, and 
Harney (Tenn.) ; and Orr (Ala.). 

Of potentially greater value than 
most varieties is the Lamb, in which 
the nuts are not the product of pri- 
mary concern, though they appear to 
be of good size and better than aver- 
age quality. It has been demonstrated 
by J. Ford Wilkinson, Indiana nut 
nurseryman, that grafted Lamb trees 
will produce wood with a highly devel- 
oped curly grain. The original Lamb 
black walnut, cut near Grand Rapids 
in 1929, yielded several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of veneers. The Lamb 
trees are rapid and upright growers. 
They can be top-worked after growing 
a high trunk, to produce a fruiting top 
of another black or Persian walnut 
variety, while the trunk is developing 
into a fancy veneer log. 

The so-called Northern pecan vari- 
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* 
OF PRUNING JOBS 
Growers report up to six times more prun 
ing per mon with the new air-operated 
Limb-Lopper—the pruning tool that cuts 
limbs up to 1%” thick at the press of 
a trigger! 

Mode in models for all deciduous and 
citrus fruit trees, and tor grape vines, berries 
etc., the Limb-Lopper cuts pruning time 50% 
and more ove: tiresome manual operation of 
ordinary clippers. Small compressors provide arr 
pressure for operating from | to 4 Limb 
Loppers—ideal for large acreage where prun- 
ing is a costly problem 


Send for Bulletin B illustrating ond 
describing the Limb-Lopper, and ask us for 
complete details. WRITE TODAY. 


Model 8-11 
Limb-Lopper 


Model A-11 
Limb-Lopper 


MADE IN TWO MODELS 


MILLER-ROBINSON COMPANY 


6414 McKINLEY AVENUE 
ANGELES 1 CALIF 





AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 


STANDARD 
LITEWATE -- 


Sectional Roller Conveyor 


Creitz, with a nut very much like 
Ohio, but thin-husked, is favorably 
reported from Virginia to Arkansas 
and somewhat northward. Mintle, 
from Iowa, has done well in some 
central Mississippi Valley States. The 
Mintle nut is smaller than most men- 
tioned above, but it cracks better than 
Thomas and has a milder flavor than 


eties are really most at home in the 
lower Midwest, south to the upper 
Cotton Belt areas. They have fewer 
varieties than walnuts, and the older 
varieties like Major, Greenriver, Bus- 
seron, and Posey seem to be holding 
up well. Niblack, from the Wabash 
Valley, seems well adapted as a com- 
mercial cracking variety in northern 


ideal for loading and unloading. Handles 
commodities up to Ss. — moves bags, 
cases, cartons, hollow bottom, narrow, 
cleated and irregular packages or articles not 
suited co wheel conveyors. Less pitch re- 
quired — operates at grades as litle as ', in. 
to %in. per ft. interchangeable spacing of 
rollers — from 1% in. to 12 in. centers. Avail- 
able in 10 ft. and $ ft. straight sections and 
90° and 45° curves. Keep LITEWATE con- 
veyors handy in your shipping room — carry 
a@ section on your truck. For complete 
information write for Bulletin AFG 19. 


most varieties. In Illinois, the Mintle 
trees are said to bear young and 
heavily, grow fast and straight, and 
graft easily. (Some varieties, other- 
wise desirable, are hard to propagate. ) 

Sparrow, from Illinois, is one of the 
most promising of the newer varieties 


Oklahoma. Two new varieties from 
southeast Kansas are the Johnson, 
also grown southward, and Giles, an 
early bearing variety that has promise 
eastward. Recent [Illinois introduc- 
tions are the Fisher, productive near 
St. Louis, and Goforth and Gallatin 


STANDARD CONVEYOR company 


North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 


GRAVITY & POWER 


from southern New York to North 





from the lower Wabash Valley. CONVEYORS 
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W.H.MOSIER 
After a long career in the Federal service, 
W. H. Mosier has re- , 
tired from his position 4 
as market reporter in 
charge of the USDA's 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Market News office at 
Cincinnati. He served in 
that capacity since 1926. 
Mosier joined the staff 
of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets in 1917. He grew 
up ona fruit farm and W. H. MOSIER 
his early experiences ox 
helped him to better understand marketing 
problems. 


HAROLD J. MILLER 


Dr. Harold J. Miller, former assistant 
professor of plant pa- 
thology at Pennsylvania 
State College, has been 
recently appointed as 
senior plant pathologist 
at Whitemarsh Research 
Laboratories of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Dr. Miller is a graduate 
of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, a member of the 
American Assn. for the 

H. J. MILLER Advancement of Horti- 
cultural Science and 

the American Phytopathological Society. 


DAVID G. WHITE 


New professor of pomology in the De- 
partment of Horticul- 
ture at Pennsylvania 
State College is Dr. 
David G. White. He was 
formerly with the 
USDA's  Sub-Tropical 
Fruit Field Station at 
Orlando, Fla. During 
the war Dr. White con- 
ducted research relative 
® The operator of this streamlined International Harvester O-4 orchard = rubber and Bh se 7 
tractor takes care of spraying lower branches—and still is not over- and will continue <o DAVID G. WHITE 


. : , ” —— studies in the Schoo 
worked. That speeds the job—saves labor and expense—and helps get di Malas ws wll 2 tok 


PAUL H. MULLER 














thorough coverage. 


Like the other 4 models of IH wheel-type orchard tractors, the O-4 The Nobel prize for 1948 in Physiology 


has a slow low speed (15% m.p.h.) to pace the power take-off sprayer to and Medicine has been 
awarded to Dr. Paul 


the job. And to operate the one-man speed-type sprayers, these orchard emai Slee of te 
tractors have an effective working speed close to 5 m.p.h. Geigy Company for his 
; ; ; work on DDT insecti- 

Note the O-4’s low overall height, typical of all IH orchard tractors, P cides. Dr. Muller is a 
to avoid tree injury. All models of these tractors have a low, roomy , native of Switzerland 
, is and joined the Geigy Co. 
operator's platform—a convenient over-center, hand-operated clutch — f00% Ble hes been 
lever —and differential steering brakes for short turns in close quarters. “iy working with synthetic 
insecticides since 1935 


; / . P. H. M and in 1940 filed appli- 
the ODS-6 (3-plow) is Diesel powered. a cation for patent protec- 


tion on DDT insecticides. 


A.H. DILL 


Four of the IH orchard tractor models work on gasoline or distiliate— 


1H Crawler tractors have the practical size and power to fit the needs 
of fruit-growers requiring extra power and traction....In addition, 
. . . . . . f. f 2 2 . . » 
International Harvester builds a full line of tillage equipment, for light, A. H. Dill of the A. B. Farquhar Co. has 
been recently appointed 
medium or heavy orchard duty. as Western District 
. oe: . , ; . Manager. In this capac- 
Your IH dealer invites your inquiry for full information on orchard ity he will serve as Di- 
equipment that fits and saves and Jasts. rect Factory Represen- 
tative covering the sales 
and service outlets lo- 
Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ every Wednesday evening over CBS. cated in the far western 
—_— a, states and part of Can- 
ada. Mr. Dill has been 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER with the compeny fer 


fours years as assistant A. H. DILL 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois | “Stem sales manager of the 
Iron Age Farm Equipment Division. 
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will not come under the law. The sugges- 
tion that cherries and other fruits be in- 
cluded in the act and that it be called 
a fruit promotion law met with approval. 

The “round table” by growers proved 
one of the interesting features of the con- 
vention. Gilbert Hipke, in telling of ex- 
periences in apple processing, showed a 
solid pack of appetizing nein 4 canned ap- 
ples in No. 10 tins put up by T. Hipke 
and Sons Co. at New ing He said 
canning apples for pie bakers offers a good 
future outlet; however, only fruit of good 
size can be profitably canned because of the 
waste in the core and peel. The canned 
product is fully as good as the frozen for 
pie baking, said Mr. Hipke. 

A. K. Bassett of Baraboo, who with his 
son, Arthv~ operates Ski Hi Fruit Farm, 
said that their apples were sold at 
the orch ‘heir top day, several years 
ago, was $3000. Their slogan is, “Give the 
customers what they want.” 

Thinning the orchard by cutting out 
trees on the diagonal was highly recom- 
mended by Don Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay. 
Easier spraying and better quality fruit 
were among the advantages listed. A bull- 
dozer is used in the Reynolds orchards to 
take out the roots and prevent future sucker 
growth. 

M. B. Goff of Sturgeon Bay, reporting 
on the results ‘of irrigation in his orchard, 
said it had been highly profitable. He gave 
the cost of the distributing system as $65 per 
acre, not including cost of the well or pump. 
Labor cost runs about $5 per acre per 
application. He recommended applying .at 
least two inches per acre at one setting 
The heavy watering will allow 10-day to 
two-week intervals between applications and 
still promote vigorous growth even though 
there is no rainfall meanwhile 

Two of Wisconsin's top scientists re- 
ceived the honorary recognition certificates 
of the society. Dr. Charles Fluke of the 
department of entomology, University of 
Wisconsin, was awarded a certificate for his 
notable service to Wisconsin fruit growers 
in research on the control of orchard in- 
sects. Dr. George W. Keitt, chairman of 
Wisconsin's department of plant pathology, 
was awarded a certificate for his work on 
the control of diseases of fruit and other 
horticultural crops. 

One of the out-of-state speakers was 
Minard Farley of the Michigan Apple Com- 
mission, Lansing. He mentioned that in 
the State of Washington the sum of two 
and one-half cents per box is collected for 
advertising apples while in Michigan the 
assessment is one cent per bushel. He ad- 
vised that if a law is passed in Wisconsin 
the tax be collected in the same way as 
sales or income taxes. —H. J. Rahmlow, 
Sec’y, Madison 


MICHIGAN—A record attendance and a 
fine spirit dominated the 78th annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Horticul 
tural Society at Grand Rapids, December 
7-9. The experiences of the season of 1948 
were reflected in the topics discussed, such 
as red banded leaf roller and mite on ap- 
ples, stem end rot of strawberries, general 
small fruit problems, sour cherry prob- 
lems, irrigation, concentrate sprays, prun- 
ing, thinning, merchandising, and promo- 
tion. Brown rot of peaches, though not 
receiving a prominent place on the pro- 
gram, was recognized as important and 
referred to winter and spring meetings. 
Special long-time research and extension 
programs were announced by Michigan 
State College to meet the brown rot sit- 
uation 

Out-of-state speakers were. Dan Dal- 
rymple, secretary of the New York State 
Horticultural Society ; Truman Nold, sec- 
retary of the National Apple Institute; 
and Edgerton Hart, secretary of the Na- 
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tional Red Cherry Institute. There was 
much interest shown in the discussion of 
“four leaf clover” pruning and more open 
pruning of apple trees. A. E. Mitchell 
showed results of experiments in opening 
trees so as to adapt them better to new, 
rapid, concentrate sprayers. 

Mr. Nold described the many small 
transactions necessary to dispose of a car- 
load of apples—some 3000 customers in 
all. He pointed out that one-third of the 
purchasers of apples are new purchasers 
during the last nine years, indicating the 
importance of constantly reminding the 
consumer of the product for sale. Speak- 
ing of quality, he said that the housewife 
was doing too much of the grading of 
fruits in retail stores which might better 
be done in packing: plants. High retail 
mark-ups were said to be due in many 
instances to “garbage can throwouts.” 

Mr. Hart described the cherry adver- 


tising program. The movement of the 1948 
crop of cherries has been so good that the 
Michigan Cherry Commission is husband- 
ing some of the $100,000 collected from 
the cherry advertising assessment for future 
use. 

A panel discussion by Jerry Mandigo, 
Otis Klett, and James Thar was a fea- 
ture. Mr. Klett emphasized the necessity 
of thoroughness and care where small 
fruits are grown. He said that if a man 
was figuring on an operation of a certain 
size he might usually better cut the size in 
half and put the ad in doing a good 
job on what he 

Officers of the poe for 1949 are Her- 
bert Nafziger, president; E. J. Robinette, 
vice-president ; Randolph Monroe, treas- 
urer; H. D. Hootman, secretary ; and John 
Rickert, C. C. Taylor, Russell Evarts, I 
A. Spencer, George Farley, and Dr. H. B. 
Tukey, directors. 








& * & SAVE PLENTY... 5 « 4 


AT DEY STREET NURSERY! 
.. every item TOP quality...at BOTTOM price! 


enable us.. 


Dovid, 

2 PLUM 
2-y 
$3.25 ea. 


APPLE — Delicious, Mcintosh, Baldwin 
2-yr. old, 5-6 ft. $1.00; 5 for $4.50 
3-yr. old, 5-6 ft. $2.50; 3 for $7.00 

PEAR — Bartlett, Kieffer, — Rose 
2-yr. old, ‘5-6 ft. $1.50 3 for $4 
3-yr. old, 5-6 ft. $2.75; 3 for 4 


FREDONIA Black. 
GOLDEN MUSCAT Golden. . 





we, 


Special, advance arrangements with some of the country’s finest growers 


-and you...to benefit by these honest-to-goodness LOW 


prices on TOP quality items. 


GUARANTEED TO BE DWARF FRUIT TREES 


ideal for gny size home garden or hpnees og . 
trees are easy to locate, easy to care for and easy te pick! Blossom in 
the Spring and bear large, fancy frvit. 


APPLE — Red Delicious, King 
etc. 
PEAR — Bortlett. Alberta, Hale 


PG 99.00 $4.50 oc 


STANDARD FRUIT TREES - ++ ee ee cvcccces 


eum — Block Tartarian, Bi Lambert 
=; Abundonc 


PEACH — Pmmnget 4 Belle of ry (~ Crawford Early 
2-yr. old, 5-6 ft. $1.00; 5 for $4.50 
3-yr. old, 5-6 ft. $2.50; 3 for 37:00 


¢ WE PAY SHIPPING CHARGES ON ALL ORDERS OVER $25.00 ° 


RASPBERRIES — 2-yr. old Plants — EVERBSEARING Red Indian Summer, LATHAM 
Red, NEWBURGH Red, SODUS Purple, CUMBERLAND Black. 


BOYSENBERRIES — Thorniess, 2-yr. old Plants. 
BLACKBERRIES — Alfred, Blowers, 2-yr. old Plants. 


YOUR CHOICE... 


GRAPE VINES (2-vr. otp, no. 1 STRONG VINES) eo ee ee oe 


CONCORD, Black. ..DELAWARE Red. ..NIAGARA White: 29% ea.; 4 for $1.00 
- CATAWBA Red. ..ONTARIO White: 39 ea.; 3 for $1.10 
- SENECA White. . 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG! it lists and describes many other vari- 
oties of Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, Berries, Perennials, Evergreens, Flower, Vegetable and 
Grass Seed, Fertilizers, Insecticides, etc. VISIT OUR STORE .. . 
Either way, your satisfaction is assured. Place your order today! 


ESTABLISHED 1931 — TOP ete — BOTTOM PRICES 


DEY STREET NURSERY 


. these early bearing 


PEACH — Electra, Rochester 
CHERRY — Oxhert, Bing, etc. 
APRICOT 


+4" $13.00 $6.50 50" oy $18.00 


r. old, 5-6 ft. $2.25; 3 for $ 6.50 
a old, 5-6 ft. $3.75; 3 for $10.50 


e, Imperial Gage, Bradshaw 
2-yr. old, 5-6 ft. $2.25; 3 for $ 6.50 
3-yr. old, 5-6 ft. $3.75; 3 for $10.50 


25¢ ea.; 5 for $1.10 


-CONCORD SEEDLESS Black: 
98¢c ea.; 3 for $2.75 


OR ORDER BY MAIL! 








ALL YOURS IN. ‘49 
Practical perbimal aaninbanie— 


Never did growers have: greater You'll ont it fr 
and follow 


need of responsible guidemee in 


orchard pest control 


Dormant spraying with KLEENUP 
Dormant Oil Sprays or ELGETOL 
Dinitro Spray rids your orchard of 
last year's insect pests while still in 
their overwintering forms. 
Check your orchard It's your best chance to break their grip 
for presence of hatch- on your orchard. 
ing aphids, scale Definitely simplifies your insect con- 
trol program through the rest of 
the year. 


UP 


— OIL ew 


forms, red mite and 
fruit tree leaf roller 
Then call your 
ORTHO Fieldman 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
PORTLAND, OREGON KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI LYNDONVILLE, NEW YORK 
BOISE, IDAHO OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA , ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


COMPLETE SPRAY PROGRAMS (QR THO) Au Frums - au conomions 
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SOFT TREE FRUITS FOR 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


(Continued from page 23) 


In season of maturity, Reliable is 
slightly later than Wenatchee Moor- 
park and should not be picked until 
it attains full orange color, at which 
time it is quite firm and an excellent 
shipper. It remains firm on the tree 
over a long period, and the crop can be 
harvested in two pickings. Indications 
are that Reliable is self-sterile. 

Van cherry is an open cross of 
Empress Eugenie. The tree is vigor- 
ous and of upright growth and has 
been a heavy annual bearer. The 
fruit sets thickly and is well dis- 
tributed on the limbs, with heavy 
clusters on the younger wood. Van 
is a black cherry of Bing type, about 
as large as Bing, possibly slightly 
firmer and quite as good in quality. 
It is outstandingly attractive, with a 


Von cherry. 


very bright lustre which it retains 
well in storage. The variety is some- 
what resistant to cracking of the 
fruit in rainy weather, being much 
superior to Bing in this respect. In 
season, Van matures slightly earlier 
than Bing. It has shown itself to be 
inter-fertile with Bing and Lambert. 
Spotlight peach is a cross of Vet- 
eran with Rochester. The tree is of 
average vigor and bears well, re- 
quiring heavy thinning and good cul- 
tural care. The fruit is medium to 
large in size, highly colored, and 
very attractive, yellow-fleshed and of 
good quality. Spotlight is firm, be- 
ing in this respect intermediate be- 
tween Rochester and Redhaven. It 
has a smoother skin than peaches of 
Rochester type, but is semi-cling- 
stone, resembling Rochester in this 
respect. Spotlight attains high color 
on the tree while still firm and should 
not be picked until good orange color 
has developed. As a canning variety 
it is very satisfactory. In season it is 
about a week earlier than Rochester. 
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SOFT TREE FRUITS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


(Continued from page 23) 


peach situation will be discussed first. 
California has some 88,600 acres in 
bearing peach orchards, of which 
48,235 are in canning clingstones and 
40,365 in freestones. The non-bearing 
acreage is about in the same propor- 
tion and represents approximately 20 
per cent of the bearing acreage—evi- 
dence of expanding acreage and pro- 
duction. More than a modest propor- 
tion of this total acreage has been 
planted to varieties unknown 20 years 
ago, and therefore varieties which, 
horticulturally, might be called new. 

Opportunities in the  freestone 
peach field have been largely in new 
varieties for the early and late mar- 
kets ; Elberta still reigns supreme as a 
midseason variety. The new varieties 
come from all sources; introductions 
from other states, private plant breed- 
ers, chance seedlings, bud sports, and 
institutional plant breeding programs. 
It will be impossible to mention all 
such varieties being tested, or grown, 
but some of the best are mentioned. 
Many of these may well fall by the 
wayside to “darkhorses” even now 
being grown. It is expected that most 
will not be permanent additions to our 
variety lists. 

Starting the season at present are 
two very early selections produced by 
Grant Merrill, Red Bluff, Calif.; Mer- 
rill Gem (—50)* and Merrill Beauty 
(—40). The former is a very high- 
colored, large, non-melting dessert 
type. 

The latter is later, large, well-col- 
ored, and semi-free. These have had 
limited successful commercial trial. 
Redhaven (—45), of the Michigan 
Experiment Station, is in this season. 
It has been grown enough to have 
shown its capabilities but will probably 
not bea very permanent addition to 
our peach variety list because of its 
tendency to produce a rather high per- 
centage of too small fruit. Until a 
better variety is found, however, it is 
outstanding for cotor, shipping firm- 
ness, and quality for such an early 
season. 

Fisher (—40) has enjoyed limited 
planting, but has shown weakness in 
firmness, texture, and quality. Nectar 
(—45), a white-fleshed sort, is in 
somewhat the same class, and does 
not meet the California preference for 
yellow-fleshed peaches 

July Elberta (—23) (and identical 
or nearly identical strains grown un- 
der *several names—Early Elberta, 
Jewell, Kim Elberta) is unquestion- 
ably the favorite early season peach 


*— = approximate days before Elberta 
+ = approximate days after Elberta 
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at present. Except for a tendency to 
be a little small unless well thinned 
(and it sets heavily) this peach is ex- 
ceptionally popular and is among the 
leaders in new plantings. Halehaven 
(—19) of the Michigan Experiment 
Station will apparently not replace the 
July Elberta, and as it ripens in al- 
most the same season will probably 
not be planted extensively. It appears 
to be a little too soft for California 
shipping conditions. 

Amador (—7), a USDA release, is 
a good commercial sort maturing about 
a week before the Elberta, but has not 
become commercial, though some 
small plantings have been made. In 
Elberta season, the Fay Elberta 
(+2), is peculiar to California and is 
mentioned only because it appears 
to be the only peach to have success- 
fully invaded the Elberta domain. It 
is a local seedling of unknown origin 
but long grown, and has the advan- 
tages of holding on the tree much 
better in the Central Valley and of 
being firmer. Royal Fay (+2), in the 
same season, is a very recent promis- 
ing selection. The Alamar (+6) is 
mentioned because it appears to be 
certain of at least limited planting. A 
California seedling, the Alamar, ma- 
tures between Elberta and Rio Oso 
Gem in a season of no outstanding 
variety. It is similar to the Rio Oso 
Gem in many respects but perhaps 
more highly colored. 

The Rio Oso Gem (+10) has en- 
joyed the most extensive planting of 
any of the new varieties. It is now the 
fifth leading variety giown in the 
State, and seems destined to rise high- 
er on the list. Its season and general 
commercial excellence have attracted 
many growers. With the Elberta, and 
J. H. Hale, it is also one of the fa- 
vorite varieties for processing, thus 
assuring other outlets than the fresh 
market. The Kirkman Gem (+50) is 
the latest of the really good list. A 
bud sport of the Rio Oso Gem, it 
matures nearly six weeks later, but 
possesses most of the good character- 
istics of the parent variety. 

This has been a quick survey, large- 
ly of varieties that have at least par- 
tially proved their merit. Among 
others, the introductions of the New 
jersey Station have received consider- 
able attention, especially as the Golden 
Jubilee was once a popular variety in 
the State but is not now being planted. 
Most of the newer introductions from 
New Jersey have not been tested com- 
mercially but while often of excep- 


(Continued on page 48) 


Throws Out Infra-Red Heat Rays 
THE FROST-GUARD! Sensational development of 
Michigan State a ter 


lor itself i 
saves. write for litera- 
ture or ask your deal 


EVANS INDUSTRIES 


2340 National Bank Bidg. 
Dopt. FG, Detroit 26, Mich. 


FROSTGUARD 








NEW LOW PRICE 


ROTOTILLER 


Work Horse 


Abs 


Plows, discs, harrows 
in one operation 


8 MODELS AVAILABLE 


Here’s the “work horse” for every job 
on the small farm or estate. 50,000 
Rototillers now in use making money 
for their owners . . . Rototiller plows, 
discs, harrows, cultivates, seeds, mows 
weeds, rolls lawns, digs ditches, mixes 
soil cement, cuts wood, digs post holes, 
supplies belt power. 

All models available at your local dealers 
or you can order direct from factory. 


FRAZER FARM EQUIPMENT CORP. 
York, Pennsyivania 
A Division of GRAHAM-P AIGE MOTORS CORP. 
WRITE FOR DEALERSHIP 
-—-———MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY——— 


FRAZER FARM EQUIPMENT CORP. 
York, Pennsytvania—Dept. 16-A 
Please tell me how | can own a lahbeor- 








America's Favorite !s 


First-hand experience with spark 
plugs in all kinds of engines and 
under all operating conditions 
qualifies the modern American 
farmer as a true expert. Most 
farmers use dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs, as outstanding sales 
leadership in rural America attests. 





—in fact Champions excel and outsell 
throughout the world, proof positive 
that they represent the ultimate in quality, 
valve, performance and dependability. 


sistatatninmes ss sennsciiinn ———— 


"ake = 
FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... DEMAND CHAMPION | 
Renters tod 





NEW FERGUSON PLANT 


Wirn THE OPENING of his 
new tractor plant in Detroit, Harry 
Ferguson has added another chapter 
in his 30-year progress to become one 
of the leading figures in the agricul- 
tural machinery field. Inventor of the 
famous Ferguson system of agricul- 
tural tractors and implements, Fergu- 
son plans to continue his economic 
philosophy to build better agricultural 
equipment at lower costs which, he 
claims, will control the cost of living. 

The new plant, said to be the most 
modern tractor assembly plant in the 
world, was completed in 116 working 
days and includes numerous and in- 
genious innovations in production 
methods. A production capacity of 
500 tractors per day will be reached as 
soon as possible through a “syn- 
chronous flow” of materials and parts. 


ARE WE MAINTAINING 
OUR ORCHARD PLANTINGS 


(Continued from page 15) 
put our orchard businesses in a 
worn-out state. 

What is the solution? If my as- 
sumption is correct, that the average 
age of our trees is too high, it’s time 
we began to do something about it. 
The correction is obvious—to plant 
trees, remembering, of course, that 
the first requisite for success in or- 
charding is the choice of a good site. 

If we are correct in assuming that 
it is a wise thing to plan on the lim- 
itation of the life of an orchard, then 
several other factors must be re- 
examined. One Of these is distance 
apart of planting and another is the 
choice of varieties. High production 
per acre is a vital factor in profitable 
orcharding. Granted that a good site 
has been chosen, planting distance and 
choice of varieties are two very im- 
portant elements in attaining high pro- 
duction, 

Certain it is, if-we want to stay 
in business, we must maintain our 
orchard plantings at an efficient and 
productive level. We must remem- 
ber that culls and low grade fruit at 
best represent only salvage income 
and, as trees grow older, the per- 
centage of salvage fruit increases. 
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CONCORD STILL LEADS IN EAST 


(Continued from page 21) 


more resistant to black rot. 

Kendaia is another blue slipskin 
ripening a week after Van Buren. It 
resulted from crossing Portland with 
Hubbard and has the pronounced 
rich flavor of the latter. The vine 
is as vigorous, hardy, productive, 
and resistant to diseases as that of 
Concord. The fruit does not hang 
well after ripening and must be har- 
vested shortly after reaching the 
dead ripe stage. 

Buffalo, another blue slipskin 
grape, ripens about 10 days before 
Concord or in season with Delaware. 
It is a seedling of Herbert crossed 
with Watkins. The large, attractive, 
shouldered clusters have a rich vin- 
ous flavor. The vine is somewhat 
less winter hardy than that of Con- 
cord and more susceptible to downy 
mildew. It is a heavy producer and 
must be pruned more closely than 
Concord in order to prevent over- 
bearing. It produces excellent jelly 
of beautiful color. 

Dunkirk is a fine red grape in- 
troduced some years ago, which has 
never received the attention it merits. 
A seedling of Brighton by Jefferson, 
it ripens in season with Delaware. 
The berries and clusters are larger 
than those of Delaware. The flavor 
and quality are very good, though 
probably not quite up to the Dela- 
ware standard. The vine is winter 
hardy and has been one of the most 
reliable producers developed at the 
New York Station. 

Another grape which, too, has 
failed to receive the attention it 
should have is Ripley. This white 
grape is a sister of Ontario, having 
Winchell and Diamond as parents. 
It ripens a few days before Concord. 
The vine is winter hardy, a fine wood 
grower, a regular bearer, and not 
particularly susceptible to either mil- 
dew or black rot. It has given phe- 
nomenal yields of fruit in Oklahoma 
and other areas of the Southwest. 
The berries have a meaty texture, 
are very sweet and clean flavored. 

The most recently introduced 
grape of commercial promise is 
Steuben. Named in 1946, this variety 
is a seedling of Wayne crossed with 
Sheridan. The fruit is blue and 
ripens a few days after Concord. The 
large, compact clusters- are cylin- 
drical and usually shouldered or 
double. The skin is tough and cov- 
ered with a heavy bloom. In quality, 
Steuben is one of the best blue 
grapes yet introduced for eastern 
grape growers. The vine is fully 
as hardy as that of Concord, has 
never been subject to attack by 
downy mildew or black rot, and is 
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very productive. It must be pruned 
more closely than Concord to pre- 
vent overbearing, due to its tend- 
ency to bear heavily on spurs and 
on shoots arising from dormant buds 
on old wood. 


Yates and Hector are red grapes 
which ripen in season with Catawba. 
Yates is a seedling of Mills crossed 
with Ontario, while Hector has 
Chasselas Rose and Brocton for par- 
ents. Both are heavy producers and 
vigorous growers. Hector is about 
as susceptible to attack by downy 
mildew as Delaware. The flavor of 
Hector is sweet and much like that 
of its Chasselas Rose parent. Yates 
has a spicy flavor resembling that of 
Mills. Both have large, attractive 
clusters and tough skins and keep 
wonderfully well in storage. 

Mention should be made here of a 
new, hardy seedless grape which 
was introduced so recently that it 
has not yet proved itself in the hands 
of growers. It is Interlaken Seed- 
less. This is the earliest grape now 
available for eastern grape growers, 
ripening a few days before Van 
Buren or more than four weeks be- 
fore Concord. The vine is vigorous 
and productive but somewhat less 
hardy than Concord or Van Buren, 
being of about the same degree of 
winter hardiness as Seneca, Golden 
Muscat, Dutchess, and Hector. It 
has never shown susceptibility to 
mildews or black rot. The clusters 
are medium sized, attractively shoul- 
dered. The berries are about the 
size of those of Delaware and ripen 
to a rich golden yellow color. The 
flesh is meaty and entirely seedless. 
The flavor is a rich blending of that 
of Thompson Seedless and Ontario 
and ranks with the best. Interlaken 
Seedless is the only hardy seedless 
grape yet introduced which promises 
to have real possibilities for eastern 
grape growers. 

Other new typés of interest in- 
clude French-American hybrids de- 
veloped in France. These were 
developed to combine the disease 
resistance of American wild grapes 
with the qualities of the European 
vinifera grapes. A number of these 
have been tested for their adapta- 
bility to America and several of the 
Seible and Seyve-Villard hybrids ap- 
pear promising. Most of these are 
strictly wine types, however, and 
are of interest primarily in making 
wines. 


Acknowledgment is made to New York Ex, mf i 
=> Station, ———. for photographs of Dunkirk, 
and Interlaken grape varieties, and to 
Usa" for chameral of Cardinal variety, all on 
page 


ICE CREAM GIVES 
FRUIT AND NUT 
GROWERS A BIG BOOST 


Tue ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 
has always provided a stable market 
for the fruit and nut grower, and has 
long recognized the importance of 
fruits and nuts as part of its Jong- 
range ice cream sales and promo- 
tional planning. In the past few 
years, its vast industry-wide pro- 
gram of expansion has been respon- 
sible for creating an even greater 
market for fruits and nuts 

Advertising and point-of-sale pro- 
motion at the fountain are placing 
increased emphasis on fruit and nut 
flavors and in the serving of ice 
cream. The added tempo of the ice 
cream industry’s program to increase 
the per capita consumption of ice 
cream will increase the demand for 
fruits and nuts proportionately. A 
definite expansion of the ice cream 
consuming habits of the American 
people will bring-about a full reali- 
zation of the expanded goals that the 
ice cream industry has set for the 
years ahead. This close alliance of 
ice cream and fruits and nuts is 
destined to continue apace—its long- 
range expansion provides a growing 
and continuing market for fruits and 
nuts. 


Yours for a greater market for fruits 
and nuts in the ice cream industry, 
International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. ( Adv.) 








You'll want a BURKS 


feature. It'll outlast any ot her water sys- 
tem by many years—give you more water 
—at lowest cost. 
For deep or shallow wells 
BURKS Dual System gives you completely 
automatic service from deep or shal - 
low wells. New folder explains this, 
also LIFE-LOK feature. Shows why 
BURKS is best buy. Self Priming — 
One Moving Part Dependable Service 
Write for literature — prices 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 16 Elk St., DECATUR 70, ILL. 











OVE IT? 


your 
JOY-RIDE of a lifetime! 
ene. Ley | a 


Write 

REE Tr! 
ffer an cessories 
ERATURE, also available. for details. 

LIT INLAND MFG. CORP. 
ELLICOTT ST. 





DETAIL PLANS 


@ 


° Oo) 
for 


APPLE STORAGE 


Basic construction plans for 
expandible apple storage in 
units from 5,000 to 15,000 
bushel capacity, including de- 
tails on the installation of 
PALCO WOOL Insulation are 
available, with no obligation. 
Economy and compactness of 
arrangement plus proper ap- 
plication of PALCO WOOL 
low-temperature Insulation 
contributes to maximum op- 
erating efficiency. Write today 
for free plans and blueprints. 


catvenizto} 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


100 Bush Street, Son Francisco 4, Calif. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, iil. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Colif. 





GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


A time and work saver the year 
‘round! Complete line of garden- 
ing implements—plus snow plow, 
lawn mower, air-compressor and 
other handy Bready attachments. 
Let Bready be your handy man! 
WRITE TODAY for free folder! 


The Bready Tractor & Implement Co. 


BOX 200 SOLON, OHIO 


” 

@ Patested 
“Frent-aiteh” 
gives 30% 
more traction. 








RECENT PEACH INTRODUCTIONS 
(Cc ontinued from page 20) 


replacing the old Uneeda and Red 
Bird varieties, white-fleshed peaches 
of poorer quality. The Earlyeast and 
Cherryred are more recent introduc- 
tions that ripen in the same season. 


The Erly-Red-Fre variety, a 
large, attractive, white-fleshed peach, 
matures a little later than Dixired 
and overlaps it in ripening to some 
extent. It is gaining commercial 
rank, particularly in south-central 
Georgia. 

Next in the ripening season is a 
group of outstanding new varieties 
that are eliminating the old Early 
Rose variety at a rapid rate. They 
are not completely freestone in some 
years, but are sufficiently free at the 


eating-ripe stage to satisfy consum-. 


ers. Redhaven (a Michigan intro- 
duction) and Dixigem (a USDA 
introduction) are  yellow-fleshed 
peaches, excellent for freezing and 
home canning as well as for shipping 
purposes. Both varieties have been 
widely planted and have been shipped 
long distances in carload lots, so 
their commercial capabilities are well 
known. Jerseyland is an attractive, 
yellow-fleshed recent introduction of 
the New Jersey Station, which ripens 
a day or two earlier and seems to 
have commercial possibilities, also. 
Prairie Dawn and Prairie Sunrise 
(from the Illinois Station) and Mis- 
souri (from the Mountain Grove, 
Mo., Station) are recent yellow- 
fleshed introductions ripening in this 
season, Delicious is a bud sport of 
July Elberta, resembling the parent, 
but ripening three weeks earlier. 
These last four varieties have not 
been widely planted as yet and their 
future status is less evident. Pearson 
Hiley is a patented bud sport of 
Early Hiley that ripens a week 
earlier than its parent. It is an at- 
tractive peach, with a great deal of 
red color in the skin and flesh. 


Golden Jubilee, in its brief life, 
has gained a place among our stand- 
ard peach varieties. Because it lacks 
the necessary firmness for a shipping 
peach, there is an urgent need for a 
firmer peach in its ripening season. 
At present, the above-mentioned 
earlier ripening varieties are being 
used to replace Golden Jubilee for 
shipping purposes in the first part 
of its season. Ripening in the latter 
part of the Jubilee season is the 
Triogem peach, a firm, attractive, 
yellow-fleshed peach, which is gain- 
ing in popularity although lacking 
large size. Newday, also a New Jer- 
sey introduction, is a little earlier to 
grow than Triogem, but lacks the 
firmness of Triogem for shipping 
purposes. Fairhaven is a_ recent 


yellow-fleshed Michigan introduc- 
tion that appears promising. Raritan 
Rose and Early Hiley are white- 
fleshed freestones that overlap the 
Golden Jubilee ripening period. As 
the demand for white peaches de- 
creases after good yellow varieties 
are available, planting is limited. 

In the ripening period two to two 
and one-half weeks ahead of Elberta, 
the competition among new peaches 
is also keen. Halehaven, one of the 
older “new” varieties, is the most 
widely planted of the group. It 
has an advantage for northern plant- 
ings of being a little hardier in bud 
than most varieties. In some of the 
southern States, July Elberta is more 
heavily planted. Both Halehaven 
and July Elberta could be replaced 
by a better shipping variety. 

Other new varieties-in this season 
of ripening, which have been tested 
for a number of years and perhaps 
have reached the peak of their popu- 
larity, are Golden Globe, Vedette, 
Fireglow, Valiant, Veteran, and 
Goldeneast. All are yellow-fleshed 
peaches having certain superiorities 
to older varieties and also shortcom- 
ings to make them vulnerable. Sun- 
high is a more recent New Jersey 
introduction, which produces firm 
and attractive peaches of good size. 
The recent USDA introduction, 
Southland, is a seedling of Hale- 
haven x self. It combines a rela- 
tively low chilling requirement to 
break the rest period of its buds 
with some of the better fruit quali- 
ties of the Halehaven parent. 
HerbHale is another new yellow 
peach which looks promising and 
seems to merit wider testing. The 
recent Mountain Grove, Mo., intro- 
duction, Loring, has not been widely 
tested. In this ripening period there 1s 
need of varieties with better shipping 
and market qualities, more capable of 
meeting Elberta competition. 

In the Belle of Georgia season, one 
week ahead of. Elberta, the Sullivan 
Early Elberta peach has taken the 
lead in the South. It is a bud sport 
of Elberta, ripening a week earlier 
than its parent. In general appear- 
ance and characteristics it so closely 
resembles Elberta that it is shipped 
under the Elberta name. The adapt- 
ability of this peach to northern 
conditions requires further trial. The 


New Jersey peach, Redcrest, and the 


Illinois introduction, Prairie Clipper, 
are recent developments that show 
promise of commercial possibilities. 

The Elberta peach remains the su- 
perior variety in its season in spite 
of its apparent shortcomings. It 
dominates commercial plantings in 
nearly every State where peaches 
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are grown commercially, and none of 
the new varieties show evidence of 
replacing it. The Maryland introduc- 
tion, Redskin, and the new peach 
Halegold, ripening with Elberta, 
need further testing to determine 
their true value. ’ 

Only a few of the newer varieties 
ripen later than Elberta. With new 
insecticides to contro! Oriental fruit 
moth and curculio, there should be 
greater interest in these peaches. 
Rio Oso Gem is a patented yellow- 
freestone, ripening about a week 
later than Elberta. The fruit is firm 
and attractive. The tree, like J. H. 
Hale variety, is slow-growing. Au- 
tumn and Goodcheer are recent New 
Jersey introductions tested princi- 
pally in the State of their origin. 

A number of these new varieties 
are reported to be particularly suit- 
able for freezing purposes because 
they are non-browning, or relatively 
slow to discolor when thawed after 
freezing. These include Redhaven, 
Dixigem, Prairie Dawn, Redcrest, 
and Redskin. Many of the newer va- 
rieties are superior to Elberta for 
canning purposes also. The same 
characteristics that plant breeders 
look for in selecting new varieties 
apparently carry with them better 
canning and freezing possibilities. 
We may look for improvements in 
processed peaches in the future. 

In this discussion the attempt has 
been made to mention only those new 
varieties that are gaining in impor- 
tance as commercial varieties and 
those that, though relatively un- 
tested, are attracting increasing at- 
tention and are showing possibilities 
of becoming commercially impor- 
tant. Some will no doubt be super- 
seded by future introductions before 
they have been sufficiently planted 
to establish their true worth among 
the present known varieties. Only 
a few will attain important commer- 
cial rank, but all represent steps in 
advancement in the improvement of 
peach varieties. 


DU PONT BUYS A FARM 


Centra California growers will 
benefit from the results’of the experi- 
mfients to be carried on by the Du Pont 
Company at their recently purchased 
experimental farm in the Santa Clara 
Valley. Called the San Jose Experi- 
mental Station, it will be operated by 
the Grasselli Chemicals Department 
who will conduct research with chem- 
icals for the control of insects, para- 
sitic diseases, and weeds. The loca- 
tion was chosen for on-the-spot test- 
ing because this area is representative 
of the soil and climatic conditions for 
which the chemical formulations will 
be especially adapted. 
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@ Investment value in a sprayer 
today is measured by its ability 
to meet all of the several differ- 


ent spraying requirements of 
the modern grower. 


The grower today needs several 
sprayers. Hardie has met this chal- 
lenge to the sprayer industry by 
building multiple utility into the 
Hardie Sprayer and making it 
available in many sizes and models 
so that the grower can select the 
capacity and style that best fits his 
requirements. 


Hardie builds two types of Or- 
chard Booms which can be at- 
tached to any Hardie Sprayer of 
adequate capacity for the mass ap- 








plication of conventional sprays. 
The same sprayer can be fitted 
with weed booms employed for 
high and low pressure weed kill- 
ing, or used with hand guns for 
spot spraying in orchards, animal 
pest control, water painting and 
fire fighting. 


Look into Hardie investment 
value, range of performance, econ- 
omy of maintenance and long, 
long life of dependable service. 
Write for the new 1949 Hardie 
Catalog. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 


Los Angeles 11, Calif. - Hudson, Mich. ¢ Portland 9, Oregon 


Export 


Dept.— Detroit 
Canadian Office—Clarence W. Lewis & Son, Ltc., Grimsby, Ont. 


Handie 


Dependabl. Spr ayers 














PRUNE without damaging 


your trees 


Wounds made by 
Tiffany Pruners tend to “heal” 
properly because: the thin cutting blade 
slices the limb . . . cuts straight and clean 
. . . does not split the bark or leave 
jagged edges... reduces the danger of 
rotting. 


You can prune quicker with Tiffany 
Pruners, too. Due to the scientific shape of 
the hooked anvil and the correct curve of 
the blade, the limb is gripped without 
bruising . . . no slipping, no wasted motion. 
Narrow jaws and slim points enable you to 
get into tight places easily and quickly . . . 
there are no projections to snag nearby 
twigs and branc 


Tiffany Pruners are available at 
regular supply houses. Additional in- 
formation prices sent on request. 


BUCKINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO. INC 


15-17 Travis Street Binghamton, N. Y 








& VEGETABLE 


SIZERS 


FOR INSPECTORS 
& BUYERS 
— 
FOR COMMISSION 
HOUSE & GROWERS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 








43 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








OTTAWA TRACTOR SAW 
: Ni 


u 
safety clutch control; oose power tak any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 3-932.Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans, 





@ PRUNING TOOLS 
@ GRAFTING SUPPLIES 
@ TREE COMPOUNDS 


Write for Free Bulletins 


A.M. LEONARD & SON, Piqua, Ohio 





ven" KILLS WEEDS 


KILL WEEDS, crab grass, Canada thistle — stalks, 


thaw pipes. Sefe, inexpensive. Burns only 6° % 
es ‘ 


J is RAtInfledd URETs, 
7 models. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


Sc, MADEN MFG. C8., 44 Tenth St, Brechiye 15, WY. 








SOFT TREE FRUITS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


(Continued from page 43) 


tional quality appear to be a little too 
soft and too lightly colored to make 
a real impression. Among the best 
of these now being tested are New- 
day, Sunhigh, Summercrest, and 
Afterglow. For home orchard use 
Raritan Rose and White Hale are at- 
tractive and good white-fleshed sorts, 
but are not adaptable to shipping. 

The canning clingstone peaches are 
peculiar to California and are probably 
little known by varietal name outside 
California. Some 11 varieties consti- 
tute the so-called standards, with a 
season of maturity from approximate- 
ly August 1, Walton (—5)**, to 
September 1, Phillips Cling (+30). 
Of these the Paloro (0), Gaume 
(+10), Halford (+23), and Phil- 
lips Cling have been most extensively 
planted. Besides improved varieties, 
the processors have asked for an ex- 
tension of the normal canning season, 
especially at the early end, and by bet- 
ter distribution of the varieties in the 
usual season. The USDA releases 
from 1935 to 1942 are noteworthy 
in this case. These include Fortuna 
(—18) and Shasta (—18) as early 
maturing varieties, and continue with 
Cortez (—5), Andora (+5), Caro- 
lyn (+10), Tudor (+12), Ellis 
(+17), Stanford (+24), and Cor- 
ona (+34). Varieties originating 
with individual growers and planted 
at the present time are Stuart 
(Gomes) (+32), a very popular va- 
riety; Sullivan No. 4’ (+30), Wil- 
liams (+23), and very recently, the 
Wiser (+27). At present, then, the 
orchardist has the choice of an old 
standard variety or a new variety over 
the entire range of the canning season, 
with the new varieties extending the 
season several days. 

The special climatic niche occupied 
by southern California has been well 
served by efforts of plant breeders in 
southern California, notable among 
which are the Chaffey Junior College, 
George P. Weldon; the University of 
California, Dr. J. W. Lesley ; and the 
Armstrong Nursery Company. Vari- 
eties, both freestone and clingstone, 
originating in southern California and 
adapted to the mild climate of that re- 
gion are Robin, Redwing, Curlew, 
Meadowlark, Flamingo, Golden 
Blush, Socala, Rosy, Goiden State, 
Ramona, Hermosa, Sunglow, Bonita, 
Chaffey, Weldon, and Fontana. Just 
released are 11 new varieties from the 
Chaffey Junior College program. The 
more recent introductions have not 


** — = Days before Paloro; 


Pal + = days after 
aloro 


been tested as yet but already such va- 
rieties as Robin, Redwing, Golden 
Blush, Socala, Rosy, and others are 
replacing the originally popular Bab- 
cock, and offering greater variety in 
addition. 

The nectarine is peculiarly a Cali- 
fornia commercial fruit, but until re- 
cently the varieties grown were of 
long standing. Efforts to improve this 
delicate fruit have been quite success- 


To protect nut trees against cattle, 
Dr. Oliver Diller of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station sug- 
gests the use of welded wire fenc- 
ing. galvanized or ungalvanized, 
the latter being less expensive. The 
wire is placed arouad the tree and 
fastened to a permanent fence. Dr. 
Diller has experimented with vari- 
ous guards for several years and 
has found these give adequate pro- 
tection; they are also sturdy and 
are easily installed. The guards are 
13.7 feet high and 4.36 feet in 
diameter. Observations this season 
indicate that they have not been 
damaged in any way by the dairy 
cattle on the Station farm. 


ful recently and the picture is rapidly 
changing. The new varieties will large- 
ly be yellow-fleshed, freestone types, 
larger, and quite comparable to the 
best peaches in all around appeal. Al- 
ready named and grown to a limited 
extent are the Bim, Kim, and Le- 
Grand of Fred Anderson, Merced, 
Calif. The Sequoia, a bud sport of the 
Hutchison peach, is also a very attrac- 
tive, large, high-quality white-fleshed 
nectarine. Tioga, a late-maturing yel- 
low freestone USDA release, is also 
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recommended -for freezing. It is ap- 
parent that the list will soon be longer 
—and better. The Garden State of 
New Jersey has received a very limit- 
ed trial but appears to be too tender 
for California purposes, although an 
excellent variety. Others from the 
East have not yet been evaluated. 

The apricot, because of its predom- 
inantly dried outlet and extended 
ripening period in the various sections 
devoted to this fruit, does not enjoy 
the boom for new varieties character- 
istic of the peach and nectarine. The 
Royal and Blenheim are outstanding 
horticultural varieties, fully compar- 
able to the supremacy of Bartlett in 
pear production, and hence it has been 
difficult to produce varieties of better 
all around characteristics. However, 
for the early shipping districts a few 
new seedlings are under trial, and the 
Perfection appears a_ promising 
named variety. It is not as well suited 
to canning and drying, however, so 
will not compete in the main apricot 
markets. Riland is a highly colored 
dessert type apricot not suitable for 
canning or drying. It has not proved 
too popular in California but seems to 
have a place for local markets as it is 
a high quality, attractive fruit. It is 
one apricot needing provision for pol- 
lination. The Earligold and Reeves 
are new varieties adapted to southern 
California climatic conditions. 

The shipping plums are still largely 
those of Burbank’s time, with few 
changes. Notable, however, are the 
Late Duarte, a bud sport of the Duarte 
variety, and the Late Rosa, a bud 
sport of the Santa Rosa. Both of 
these have been extensively planted, 
being later than the original varieties, 
and extending the season for two of 
the most popular plums grown for 
shipping. Both follow their parent va- 
riety by two or three weeks. The late 
Duarte is fully similar to the Duarte ; 
the Late Rosa is quite distinct from 
Santa Rosa but a highly colored, at- 
tractive fruit. The Howard Miracle 
is a new southern California plum of 
promise. Mariposa is a blood plum 
from southern California with cen- 
siderable merit* but as yet not exten- 
sively grown. 

The status of cherries and pears re- 
mains static in California, with the 
older varieties still in favor, though 
there are new cherry varieties being 
tested, some of which will undoubted- 
ly join the rank of named varieties 
before too long. 


Acknowledgment is made to Armstrong Nur- 
serics. Ontario, Calif., for photographs of Robin 
and Eariy Elberta peaches apd Royal apricot; to 

arrisons’ Brothers Nurseries, Berlin, Md., for 
photographs of Redhaven and Rio Oso Gem peaches ; 
and to Grant Merrill, Red Bluff, Calif., for photo- 
graph of Merrill Gem peach, all on page 2: 
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It Costs Less 
to Work 
With CASE 


The more trees you have to tend . . . the harder 
you work a tractor ... the more you stand to 
save by the extra ENDURANCE built into 
Case orchard tractors. It comes mainly from 
the Case habit of making every part a bit better 
than might seem necessary. It pays out in extra 
years of use from your investment, lower cost 
per year for upkeep. 

Xt pays out, too, in sustained performance 
and fuel economy. Thousands of Case tractors, 
a dozen or more years old, are still in regular 
use, doing the work for which they were 
bought, still saving money for their owners. 

Shown above, with Mt. Hood in the back- 
ground, is the Model “DO” used by one of 
the larger growers of the area. Smaller sizes are 
the amazingly capable “SO” and the popular- 
priced “VAO.” See your Case dealer or write 
for full information. Indicate the size that fits 
your operations, J. I. Case Co., Dept. A-13, 
Racine, Wis. 
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PROFIT boosted by Fast 
Easy Air Power Prunin 


We don’t have to tell YOU that 
adequate and regular pruning in- 
creases the effectiveness of your 
_ —improves the coloration of 

ruit—and adds to the value of 
your pack. You know that! 


But—we do want — 4 know 
that, by us = NDSOR 
POWER PRUNER, ade a a 
double profit—you reduce this ex- 
pense—and add to your income! 


WHY? Because the WINDSOR 
POWER PRUNER, 





Compressed Air 
does the work 


SOUTH WINDSOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Windsor Hill, Cona. 
Send us the name of your dealer and we will arrange te have you prove it te yourself. 


Distributed by ORKIL Inc. National Marketing Div., Hartford, Conn. 


OFF COMES LIMB 








PLANT APPLES NOW 
Using New Double Red Strains 


PROFITING FROM BETTER COLOR AND QUALITY 


Following Apples are being extensively planted and are espe 
cially recommended for replacing obsolete varieties: 
YORKING—Piant Patent No. 125. “The York Supreme.” A Solid Red York 


having all the good qualities of the famous York Imperial and 100% more 
color. 


VANCE DELICIOUS—New,. Large, Red Sport Delicious coloring early a 
Solid Bright Red without trace of stripes found in some Red Sports. 


RICHARED DELICIOUS—Makes an excellent combination with Vance. Also 
a Solid Bright Red coloring later, extending the season. 

UBLE RED STAYMAN—Has all the good qualities of its popular parent, 
the Mg ew Winesap, and the advantage of more color and coloring earlier 
in the season. 


DOUBLE BED JONATHAN—An improvement over the well-known Jonathan 
—having more color and coloring earlier. 


DOUBLE RED BOME—A Beautiful Solid Red Sport of the Rome Beauty. We 
offer the C. & O. Strain of this popular Apple 


sauae—< profitable commercial Apple. Medium to large size; mahogany- 
We also offer many other varieties of Apples, as well as Peaches, 
Cherries, Pears, Plums, Grapes, Berry Plants, Nut Trees, and Or- 
namental Plant Material. 


Write tor Free Copy 48-Page Planting Guide in full color 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 





TEXAS VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 24) 


midity, favorable to pecan scab and 
other diseases, largely preclude other 
varieties in this area. 

For the western part of the pecan- 
producing area of Texas the so-called 
Western varieties are popular. Briefly, 
then, the varieties which have been 
standard for Texas are principally the 
Success, Stuart, Mahan, and Schley of 
the Eastern varieties; and the West- 
ern Schley and Burkett of the West- 
ern varieties. 

Of the many new varieties being 
introduced and tested, two are worthy 
of special attention. 

The Desirable is commanding more 
interest in Texas today than any other 
“new” variety. It originated in Geor- 
gia many years ago, but is relatively 
new to Texas. The first test trees 
apparently were started in Texas 
about 1935. The performance of the 
variety in all sections has been most 


Texhan 


satisfactory. The trees have good 
growth and bearing habits. The pecans 
are large; 40 nuts weigh a pound. 
Good average pecans of this variety 
contain from 54 to 56 per cent kernel. 
Purchasers like the Desirable because 
of the large size, attractive appear- 
ance, ease of shelling, and good kernel 
quality. Growers like it because it pro- 
duces good crops and the pecans are 
easy to harvest and easy to sell. The 
Desirable is considered to be a proven 
variety for Texas and is being planted 
widely. 

The Texhan is another new variety 
of promise, introduced by N. H. 
Hander, Belton, Texas. It is a chance 
seedling and is regarded as a cross of 
the Mahan and Moore. The trees of 
this variety appear relatively free from 
disease. They bear early and heavily. 
The nuts are large, of fine quality, and 
move freely in the markets. It is defi- 
nitely promising as a new pecan vari- 
ety for Texas. 

The varieties of pecans, old and 
new, which are today being recom- 
mended most commonly for a commer- 
cial planting in Texas are the Success, 
Desirable, Moore, Western Schley, 
and Clark. 
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SOUTHEASTERN PECANS 


(Continued from page 24) 


in the Southeast. The tree is an up- 
right grower, generally free of scab, 
moderately productive. Nuts are me- 
dium to large. 

Moore is a prolific variety that has 
been planted extensively in parts of 
Florida and Georgia. The tree is sus- 
ceptible to scab in some sections. The 
nut is small to medium in size. Money- 
maker is another variety that has been 
planted extensively over the South- 
east. The tree is prolific but is suscep- 
tible to scab in certain areas. The nut 
is medium size. 

The Schley is grown extensively in 
Georgia and other southeastern States. 
It is moderately prolific but requires 
spraying to control pecan scab. The 
nut is medium to large. Success is an- 
other of the old varieties which is 
grown in many parts of the Southeast. 
The tree is very prolific, generally 
susceptible to scab in many areas, and 
produces a large nut. 

As indicated, only a few varieties 
have been commercialized in the 
Southeast during the last 25 years. 
One of the main reasons for this is 
that many years are required for ade- 
quate testing of pecan varieties so that 
they can be safely introduced to the 
trade. 

A few new varieties are being tried 
by the USDA Pecan -Field Stations 
but these are mostly in the testing 
stage. The Desirable has had limited 
distribution and a few small plantings 
are located in west Florida. The tree 
is reported to be prolific and free of 
disease, producing a nut of medium to 
large size. 


STONER WHITE PEACH 


“Queen of White Peaches” is the way 
R. L. Stoner of Dayton, Ohio, describes 
the peach which he has recently patented. 
The fruit was discovered as a bud sport on 
an Early Elberta back in 1929. In 1931 
Stoner planted 63 of his propagated trees ; 
they started to bear in 1934 and have borne 
14 crops in 15 years. The trees show vig- 
orous growth, bear consistently, and are 
hardy in wood and bud. 

The fruit itself has a finely pubescent 
skin of flaming red, is freestone, and the 
flesh is creamy white and firm. Stoner 
recommends the peach for freezing and can- 
ning because ‘of the firm flesh and good 
texture. 
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SPRAYS--DUSTS FOLIAGE 
MORE THOROUGHLY, FASTER! 


One man can dust over 20 acres of 
orchard an hour with a BUFFALO TUR- 
BINE SPRAYER-DUSTER. 

Turbulent, swirling air under high 
velocity created by the Buffalo Turbine- 

prayer-Duster’s exclusive axial flow 
blower, atomizes spray and dust concen- 
trates into a fine mist that's 100% air- 
borne (needing only about 1/10th the 
usually required water). 

This turbulent air agitates densest 
foliage, exposing every leaf to dust 
or spray. Less water cuts total 
weight. This permits working over 
soft ground and makes handling 
easy. High blower capacity provides 
a great range (even drives against 
moderate headwinds). Saving of 
50% spraying and dusting time and 
labor quickly pays for the light- 
weight, ruggedly-built Buffalo Tur- 
bine Sprayer-Duster. 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


Agricalteral Equipment Co., inc. 


Maastacterers of the Qrigincl Mist Sprayer-Dusters 


isp dealer territory 
2 still open. Write for 


Dept. C 
Gowanda, N. Y. 











|RE-TEX 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 


Will Save Your Trees 


From Rabbits, Mice, Bor- 
Deer, Sheep, Geats— 
Bark-eating Animals. 

Prevents Winter Kill — 

Sunscald 





Sold in 46 States. Canada and Mexico. 


Read the Fifty 
Testimonials in our new Folder. Send 
for free literature, agents’ offer. ORDER 
TODAY—$1 pkg.—25 to 40 trees; 4 ibs. 
$6; 12 Ibs. $15. Postage prepaid. 12 qts. 
ready mixed liquid. by express, not pre- 
paid, $18.00. 


ORCHARDVIEW 
Box 91 Noblesville, Ind. 














150,000 PEACH TREES 


Grown in the Famous Lake Erie Region 


Guaranteed Satisfactory 
TRUE-TO-NAME 


Send us list of your needs for Spring or Fall. 
We will quote you orchard growers 
prices on the following grades: 


il 16” Caliper 5-6 ft. tall 
4-5 ft “ 


3-4 ft. “ 
st * 


Haven—Red E 
H. Hale—Vatiant—V. 
ter—Belle of Georgia. 


Write today fer free illustrated catsieg and special 
erehard growers prices. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 


Box 102 Geneva, Ohio 














POWER 


ALWAYS READY 


Dobbins high-pressure power sprayers 
are po afm skids or wheels, with 
or without rubber tires. The model il- 
lustrated above can be easily placed in 
the back of a pick-up truck, wagon or 
trailer. It is ideal for orchard spraying 
or for greenhouse and nursery use as a 
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FOR ANY JOB 


stationary unit. Tank sizes available 
from 25 to 200 gallons . . . with pump 
discharge capacities ranging from 114 
to 6% gallons per minute. 

See power models and Dobbins 
hand sprayers and dusters at your hard- 
ware or garden supply store. 


DOBBINS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 106 ELKHART, INDIANA 
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nee From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh 


Nicest Compliment 
I've Had 


One of the nicest comments I've 
received about this column was 
from an editor in the Middle West 
I called on. And while I don’t like 
to give myself orchids, I think it 
illustrates a point. 


“Joe,” he said, “it so happens I 
don’t agree with everything you 
say, but I always like to run your 
column. Because it gets down to 
earth and talks about the right to 
disagree. And it only asks for tol- 
erance towards the other person’s 
point of view.” 


He went on to explain, by way 


of illustration, that he never had 
happened to have a taste for ale 
or beer. But that when I spoke of 
the right to enjoy a moderate bev- 
erage like beer, well, he was right 
there with me! 


And from where I sit, that’s the 
important thing: not whether you 
share another person’s tastes or 
point of view — but whether you 
recognize his right to exercise a 
free choice in a free land. 


Fe Marae 





Copyright, 1948, United States Brewers Foundation 





Built low for convenience with 
heavy-duty wheels, the Stahmer ad- 
justable steel farm wagon is manu- 
factured in three models—for heavy- 
duty, super-duty, and wide-duty. It 
can be extended in length, all parts 
are welded, and it can be accurately 
steered. 


nate 


Bolens Yard Boy 


3 


Light enough for a child to handle 
and easy to operate, the Bolens Huski 
Yard-boy is a new one-wheel tractor 
for lawn and garden work. The trac- 
tor is compact, various implements 
can be attached to it, steering is con- 
trolled by gentle pressure on the 
pivoted handlebar, and the speed can 
be regulated. 


Aluminum Poles 


For that elusive operation high in 
a 30- to 60-foot tree, the J. B. Sebrell 
Co. is manufacturing lightweight 
aluminum poles for harvesting, shak- 
ing, pruning, trimming, and sawing. 
Such operations can be done safely 
with an increase in production and a 
cut in labor cost and effort, according 
to the manufacturer. 
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SMALL FRUITS 
(Continued from page 22) 


ries. The lateness of the fall crop of 
Indian Summer and a tendency of the 
berries to crumble under certain con- 
ditions has stimulated the raspberry 
breeders to develop something better. 
September, introduced in the fall of 
1947 by the New York Experiment 
Station, has shown considerable prom- 
ise as a variety to replace Indian Sum- 
mer. The fall crop begins ripening 
about September 1 at Geneva, or from 
two to four weeks earlier than the 
fall crop of Indian Summer, and is of 
excellent quality. The summer crop 
is very early but only fair in quality 
and the berries stick rather tightly to 
the bushes. Limited tests indicate con- 
siderable promise as far south as Vir- 
ginia and in California. In New York 
it is being produced successfully by 
one grower for the fall crop, which is 
sold on the Buffalo market. 

Durham, from the New Hampshire 
Station, has not been under test long 
enough at Geneva for a fair compar- 
ison with September, but it is not as 
good in quality, and may be a little 
earlier. These two are the forerun- 
ners of more two-crop berries to come. 
Hundreds of fall-bearing seedlings are 
being produced at Geneva in an at- 
tempt to develop varieties still earlier 
and better than September. 

The Oregon Station has recently in- 
troduced three new blackberries, Cas- 
cade, Pacific and Chehalem, for trial 
in western Oregon and Washington. 
Cascade and Pacific are from crosses 
between the native Pacific Coast trail- 
ing blackberry and Logan. These are 
of high quality and very productive. 
Chehalem, a black trailing variety of 
high quality, is excellent for freezing. 

The Texas Station has recently in- 
troduced Earli-Ness, Big-Ness, and 
Regal-Ness, berries descended from a 
cross between a red raspberry and a 
dewberry. The growth habit is more 
like a blackberry than a dewberry. 
These high quality berries are com- 
mended for trial in east Texas for 

me use and market, 

‘o recent new blueberries have 
bee, introduced, but the last three 
varieties from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture — Pemberton, Atlantic, 
and Burlington—are among the best 
and deserve trial by all blueberry 
growers. At Geneva, Burlington is 
less vigorous than the others. Pember- 
ton is one of the most vigorous and a 
heavy yielder of large berries. Dixi is 
largest of all, and of good quality but 
killed to the ground when subjected 
to -31° F., although Jersey and Rubel 
produced fair crops. 

The Dominion Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa, Canada, has recently de- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Water Soluble Dinitro Dormant Spray 


This year use ELGETOL, the original water-soluble dinitro dormant 
spray. ELGETOL has been giving safe, satisfactory dormant spray pro- 
tection for over 10 years. With or without oil, it's the safest most 
effective form of dinitro to use right up until the bursting bud stage. 

Use ELGETOL on apples, peaches, cherries, prunes, plums and al- 
monds to control scab, leaf «- >t, aphis, crown gall, scale and bud moth 


EL.c2TOL-318 
Available in limited quantities. ELGETOL-318 is an easy- 
to-handie true solution which in preliminary tests hes 
shown good control of red mite pilus the other pests coa- 
trolied with regular ELGETOL. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








Invest in greater produc- 
tion and profits with ligenfritz Certi- 
fied Fruit Stock. Over one hundred 


years of service to the commercial 


fruit growing industry. Specialists in 
virus-free trees. Every order is given 
personal attention and filled care- 
fully. Write today for our catalogue. 


ILGCENFRITZ NURSERIES, INC. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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MALONEY 


CHERRY TREES 


Hardy Northern Grown, bear YOUNG and EVERY year. 
Witt withstand extreme climatic conditions. Famed Ma- 
loney supervision guarantees Satisfaction. Write for big 
FREE Colter Catalog of FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
SHRUBS, PERENNIALS and ROSES. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 
43 Circle Rd., Dansville, N.Y. 


CATALOG FREE 


© TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Prunes, Cherries, Apricots, Figs, 
Filberts, Walnuts, Almonds, Cane 
and Vining Berries. Blue Berries 

Strawberries. 


ALSO--SHRUBS, FLOWERING SHADE TREES. 
VINES, ROSES. BULBS. ORNAMENTALS 


Fon BIG FREE NURSERY CATALOG 


Bush Cherries# 4 


NEW ALMATA APPLE—Red Sesh 
clear through. Delicious Saver; large 2’ red 
blossoms; vigorous growth and geod bearer. 

DWARF OKA CHERRY—Dark purple red fruit of 
excellent quality. Fruits freely en ene year growth. Ear- 
ty. large and productive. 


SUPER BUSH CHERRY—Produces big crops of delici- 
ous large sized fruit. Beautiful in bleom and occupies 
small space. 
All Dr. Hansen's developments. Many other new varieties 
of fruits, shrubs and flowers are listed in our catalog. 
Write fer it. 


HANSEN NURSERY, Dept. AF, Brookings, S. Dak. 


fn Look for [BERRIES | 
in the ANDREWS 


¥”49 COLOR CATALOG 


os fin 2.\ ns 
You'll find pictures and practical informa- 
tion about many excellent varieties of 
Blackberries, Blueberries, Boysenberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries and 
Strawberries . . . All clean, strong, vigor- 
ous, disease-free plants. 

WRITE for FREE '49 Color Catalog. 

Wide choice of fruits and flowers 

from our Northern Gardens. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Largest Raspberry Growers in the U 


1073 Orchard Crest ¢ Faribault, Minn. 


APPLE ame TREES 20 ‘20¢ 











BRITISH COLUMBIA 


(Continued from page 17) 
thick and tough and the variety has 
good handling characteristics. Jubilee 
matures at least three weeks later than 
McIntosh and at least a week later 
than Jonathan. In cold storage, indi- 
cations are that Jubilee can be held in 
good marketable condition until late 
February, nearly a month later than 
McIntosh. In common storage, also, 
it ripens about a month after McIn- 
tosh. It appears to be less susceptible 
than McIntosh and Jonathan to stor- 
age disorders. Pollination tests indi- 
cate that Jubilee is inter-fertile with 
Delicious, McIntosh, Newtown, and 
Spartan. 

The Spartan apple is a cross of Mc- 
Intosh and Newtown. The tree is of 
McIntosh type, with strong limbs and 
crotches and desirable habit. It has 
been a heavy and fairly consistent 
annual bearer, and fhe fruit requires 
moderate thinning. It picks easily, but 
is much more resistant than McIntosh 
to pre-harvest drop. The fruit is 
above medium size, somewhat of Mc- 
Intosh shape, but more symmetrical 
and uniform in outline, highly colored 
with a solid, dark. red blush. The 
quality is very good, fully equal to 
McIntosh. The stem is short and has 
the same tendency as McIntosh to 
stem-puncturing, but the skin is 
thicker and tougher than McIntosh. 

Spartan matures two to three 
weeks later than McIntosh. In cold 
storage, indications are that Spartan 
can be held in good marketable condi- 
tion until early February, ripening 
someWhat later than McIntosh. In 
common storage, Spartan also ripens 
slightly later than McIntosh, and in 
both cold and common storage it is 
much less susceptible than McIntosh 
to core flush and other disorders. In 
pollination tests Spartan appears to be 
inter-fertile with Delicious, Golden 
Delicious, Jubilee, McIntosh, New- 
town, and Stayman. 

The trees of these two varieties 
appear to be hardy at Summerland. 


SMALL FRUITS 


(Continued from page 55) 
veloped some black currants that are 
highly resistant to the white pine blis- 
ter rust, the disease responsible for 
the prohibition of black currant cul- 
ture in the United States. While these 
may eventually be of value to Canadi- 


|, an growers, it is not yet apparent that 


the present restrictions on the culture 
of black currants in the United States 
will be relaxed. The possible suscepti- 
bility to this disease of seedling es- 
capes must be considered. 
Acknowledgment is made to USDA for photo- 
graph of Suwannee strawberry and to Oregon Ex 
periment Station, Corvallis, for photographs of 


Cascade, Chehalem, and Pacific blackberries, ail on 
page 
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VIRGINIAS LARGEST GROWERS OF 
FRUIT TREES, AND CERRY PLANTS § Abe 


avieeere Lae of Ornemental Mant Maternal, 
WAYHESBORO, VIRGINIA 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


One, two, and three years. Certified. Early, 
midseason and late varieties, bargain prices. 


GALLETTA BROS. - BLUEBERRY FARMS 
HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY 


FRUIT TREE 
UNDERSTOCKS 


APPLES Saiennies Ay me 
PEARS (Bartlett) PLU Native) 


Write , OB ay 
WILLIS NURSERY CO., Dept. A Ottawa, Kansas 


HYBRID RASPBERRY fue Deecec 
(RUBUS NEGLECTUS) 
Red x Black cross originated by our USDA which thrives 
on all soils. Very productive, large, easy to pick, deep 
purple fruit of finest dessert or canning quality. Vigorous, 
upright canes, thorniess, disease resistant and very winter 
hardy. 
Prices of ‘Potomac’ for April piantin 
$3.00 per 25 —— $6.00 per 50 prepaid —— per @ 


W. A. BENTS NURSERIES Fruit Specialists 


CRESCO, IOWA 
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Apple and Peach Trees 
$15.00 per 100 

Cherry, Pear, Plum and Apricot in lead- 

ing varieties two and three year. Write 

for special prices. 

WUREBSERY CO. 


EG 
Dept. AM FARINA, ILL. 
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Stro vigorous gravel 
oom here at A —2 SConcord. bresan's, Niagara. 
be Delaware, Grighton, — 


Bend - weuw Hite af tatented plantings for speial eunaties 
quarantes satisfe thon 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 
150 Maia St. Perry, O. 


BALDWIN’S FREE Catalog 
Will Save You Money 


Baldwin's 1949 Catalog of Fruits, Shrubs, 
Guaranteed stock, reduced prices. 60 years o aapeape. 
New Fairland and Superfection varie- 
ties Ras Boysenberries, 68) 
. Tree ratte | Nut Trees. Special 
MMustrated catalog free. Write today. 
Baldwin N 


ursery, Box 62, Mich. 
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FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true-to-name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial ac- 
counts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight. 

Write for prices. 
P.O. Box 65 Smithville, Tennessee 


You Get What You Buy 














Order Now for Spring Delivery 
All sturdy, Northern grown, healthy 
stock, GUARANTEED True-to-Name. 
We ship only TOP QUALITY trees. 
Send for 1949 FREE catalog. Order early. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our 69th Year. 


pel Kas) 


155 Street a“. Y. 
Select Your Cheice Freits from the 


ANDREWS ‘49 
COLOR CATALOG 


Hardy new introductions and old favor- 
ites from our northern gardens... all 
grown with modern, scientific methods. 
Your orders will be filled promptly with 
top quality, true-to-name, certified plants. 
Our 77 years experience assures you 
quality om on ornamenials. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


5 Peach Trees—i Red Bird, 1 Belle of Georgia, 1 Hiley 
Belie, 1 Golden —— 1 Elberta. 2 Trees— 
1 1 Delicious, 1 Winesap ' 


cn oraer. No C.0.D."s, a eoenee. 
in first SOO orders ponaclbicon ty we will ——. ogee 
. Yo 50 Venn ey A esa 
premium 
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CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, lac. 








L et McMinnville, Tenn. 








STERN'S SPRING CATALOG 


FACTS about dwarf fruit trees, berries, srapes, 
nuts. Also flowering tees, shrubs and roses 


Most Informative 5 Marsary Catalog 
is one of America’s 
pe mek we web hy (West of Miss. 10¢) 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dep't. K Geneva, N. Y.. 
JANUARY, 1949 





Jan. 7-8—Western Colorado Horticultural 
Society 6th annual convention, Mesa 
College, Grand Junction—A. F. Hoff- 
man, Sec’y, Palisade. 


Jan. 7-8—Kentucky State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Paducah.—W. 
W. Magill, Sec’y, Lexington. 


Jan. 10-11—Central Illinois Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Lincoln Douglas 
Hotel, Quincy.—Ray Leeper, Sec’y, Ursa. 


Jan. 10-11—Utah State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 
_ City.—A. Stark, Sec’y, Salt Lake 

ity. 


Jan. 11-13—New Hampshire State Horti- 
cultural Society annual meeting, in co- 
par egy with Vegetable Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester.— 
Daniel R. Batchelder, Sec’y, Wilton. 


Jan. 12-13—Missouri State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Columbia.—W. 
R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y, Columbia. 


Jan. 12-14—New York State Horticultural 
Society 94th annual meeting, Edgerton 
Park, Rochester.—Daniel M. Dalrymple, 
Sec’y, Lockport. 


Jan. 19-20—Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety annual meeting and trade show, 
Lewiston.—Rockwood N. Berry, Sec’y, 
Livermore Falls. 


Jan. 19-21—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Manufacturers’ Building, 
State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis —Ben 
Sproat, Sec’y, Lafayette 


Jan. 20-22—Tennessee State Horticultural 1 


Society -43rd annual meeting, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, Nashville—E. L. Brink~ 
ley, Sec’y, Signal Mountain. 


Jan. 26-28—New York State Horticultural 
Society eastern meeting, Kingston —Dan- 
iel M. Dalrymple, Sec’y, Lockport. 


Jan. 26-27—Horticultural Society of North- 
ern Illinois annual meeting, Le Claire 
Hotel, Moline.—Lloyd. L. Group, Sec’y, 
Franklin Grove. 


Feb. 3—Nebraska State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, College of Agricul- 
ture, Lincoln—Wayne C. Whitney, Sec’y, 
Lincoln. 


Feb. 3-4—Idaho Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise—Anton 
S. Horn, Sec’y, Boise. 


Feb. 9-11—Ohio State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Tolédo.—C. W. Ellenwood, Sec’y, Woos- 
ter. 


Feb. 10—Vermont State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual winter meeting, Barre—C. 
H. Blasberg, Sec’y, Burlington. 


Feb. 10-12—West Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society 56th annual convention, 
Martinsburg.—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, 
Martinsburg. 


Feb. 15-18—Fruit Growers’ Short Course, 
University of Vermont Department of 
Horticulture, Burlington.—C. Lyman Cal- 
ahan, Ext. Hort., Burlington. 


Feb. 17-19—Pennsylvania State Horticul- 
tural Association annual meeting, State 
Education Bidg., Harrisburg.—J. U. 
Ruef, Sec’y, State College. 

Feb. 22-23—National Peach Conference, 
Sheraton-Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
wu R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg, 

. ve 


BETTER VARIETIES! 


Among some of our introductions during the past 
half-century of g g and di Q nursery 
stock for planters everywhere are the following 


— 





APPLES... 
RICHARED 
DELICIOUS frm 


PEACHES... 


REDELPERTA 
Sesiragy 4 CANDOKA 
eacay BEE 


HERB HALE 


ne ta me oe 


REO ROME Me. 267 


BIAGJON 


imProven 


ApricoTs... 


— RILAND 


SUN GLO 
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BIACKMACK 


Write for FREE Color Wustrated Catalogue 
NURSERY 


Gh bia, Gm COMPANY 


“The Wenatchee Nursenes” — Wenatchee, Washington 


WENATCHEE 





From Coast to Coast it's "C&O" —Plant ‘Em—Watch ‘Em Grow! 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


FULL-SIZED 
FRUIT 


Per Acre 


PLAN NOW how you can 

m introducing Dwarf 

Fruit Trees into your or- 

chards. Dwarfs give you 

many more trees per acre 

yielding larger crops of 

luscious full-sized fruit 

commanding highest market prices. And 
hese early ring trees—at 2 to 3 years of 








age—cut your operational costs way down. 

Prune, Spray, Pick from ground level. 
WRITE NOW for our catalog. Full infor- 

mation on Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums 


and other choice varieties worked onto prov- 
en value understoc’ 


eties of what fruits you can successfully 
grow under your particular conditions—for 
your greater profit. Order now for spring. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG A-2 
—eer When, Where & How tc 
ja the Planting 


Size-Controlied 
HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester - New York 











THE NEWEST MONEY-MAKING 


STRAWBERRY 


Released Spring 1943 by Originator 
20th Century Everbearing 
Revolutionary pliant, yields 1,000 cases first year, 4 
second. Brought 25% ——- jum in most markets. 

lifie plant maker, good shi 
wherever exhibited. Government, 
section of U.8. Kleven years in production 


Protected —Wette for Details, Prices, Contract. 











SANDY, Utah 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


BOOKS 
BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE: EDUCATIONAL, 
Self Help, Courses, ete. You will be delighted with our 
new catalogue; halftone cuts, fully illustrated. 
name and address with 10 for your copy. ee 
BOOK SERVICE, 123 South Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
INVALU ABLE BOOKLET: COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE 
IT by J Rodale (author of PAY DIRT) telis advan 
tages of aaa fertilizers, analyzes materials, eficient 
composting ynly 40c (including postage handling 
American = and English books. Lists. HORTICULTU AL 
BOOK SERVICE, 206 Detroit Avenue, Concord, 
fornia 


CHAINS 
CHAINS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS. 
Write for circular, give tire sizes—Prom| shipmen: 
HORNER _TRACTOR SALES, Geneva. Obie. _ 


CIDER ‘MILLS 


FOR SALE—CIDER PRESSES, NEW AND REBUILT 
har and Mt. Gilead rs and supplies 

_ =o makes of presses furnished. Apple ; Butter Equip 
. G. RUNKLES’ 


Small Apple Sizers, Tanks. 
MAC HINERY COMPANY, "185 Oakland Street, 
New Jersey. 


~ FLORIDA FRUITS 


TREE RIPENED—PICKED DAIS. ORANGES $5.25 
bu. en a $4.25—Pecans 5-ib. bag $2.90. Free Cir 
cular. V. SCHUCK, P.O. Box 1124, New Port Richey, 
Florida 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


TIFA FOG INSECTIC IDE APPLIC a ‘IN PERFECT 
condition. We have two of these 8 Models and oaly 
need one. WRITE "p. 0. BOX 1084. ‘7 Florida. 








SF SAL IRON AGE ORCHARD a h, 
gal. capacity, power take-off. 


siise, WILLIAM 8B. HIGGS, Martin, ' 


5 ja" 

HARDIE SPRAYER ag o Galion. “50 GALLON PER 
minute outfit includin 2 years 

sacrifice NOPFINGER 1 FRUIT iT FARMS, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. APES ER 
BUSHEL CRATES. WE MAKE FIELD AND — 
storage crates, Order now for next year's needs. Kenov 
Crates are Good Crates. KENOVA BOX COMPANY. 
Kenova, West Virginia. 





peaesee PUMP SALE—SPECIAL SALE OF 
Friend 25-gallon- aa —— sprayer pumps at special 
reduced price Wri for particulars . LOVE 

TRACTOR, INC ay Claire, Michigan. 

FOR SA COMPLETE PEACH-PACKING | Hou isk 

poe yy tg ef packing one carload per 

cated aston. ——. For de ‘details, ae 

REDSKIN *PARMS, Box 70, Georgia. 

YORK COMPRESSOR, ly “FON DU. TAL 8 STAKE CHEV- 

rolet, Bean Sprayer, Cutler Apple Grader, Centrifugal 

Pump. J. 8. STANLEY, Route 3, Huntington, West 

Virginia. 

MANY SO-CALLED STANDARD MAKE 7 TIRES (GUAR. 

anteed). New, recap or used at less than ca 

a prices for stamp. TRADER HORN, Cleveland 9, 








Pa ~~ GUINEA “PIGS ae EA 
RAISE GUINEA PIGS. MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 
Big demand. Booklet free. TAYLOR, Box 426 K, Hape- 
ville Georgia. 


~ HORSE TRAINING | 


“HOW ‘TO BREAK AND TRAIN Bi HORSES” 4 BOOK 
peed 

obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 1381, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. _ 


__ MISCELLANEOUS 


WINES. 








MAKE YOUR OWN FROM RAISINS, 
grees, & berries. on ) ome es needed. Prin 
direct: 25¢ ENTERPRISE, Celt ‘. 
Missourl. 

FREE CATALOG—SAVE ON COTT@NS—THRILLING 
values for family and home—shirts, ———- dresses, 
prints, towels, sheets, children’s wear. Money: pack guar- 
antee. SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 

burg, South Carolina. 





~ ORCHARDS | FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN ee 8 ACRES FULL BEARING 
Navel oranges, t condition. Newly modern 
three 





bedroom nemee and chicken house. Conveniently lo- 
cated, shopping districts, schools, bus service. 950. 
W. B. JORDAN, 442 South Alder, Fontana, ( ‘California. 
120 ACRE FARM. NEAR EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 
60 Acres in orc! Mostly Grimes, J: 
Delicious. Trees about 20 years old. Small house and 











CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 





H. H. HARRIS 


Oldest member of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, H. H. Harris, of 
Warrens, Wis., passed away at the age of 
97 years. Mr. "Harris had tested over 200 
varieties of strawberries in the last 30 or 
40 years and his reports on strawberry 
varieties were of more-than-usual interest. 


HUBERT M. ROSENCRANS 


Hubert M. Rosencrans, 59, assistant di- 
rector of sales of the Grasselli Chemicals 
Department of the Du Pont Company, died 
suddenly in Philadelphia. Mr. Rosencrans 
was in charge of sales of agricultural chem- 
icals and took part in the development of 
aw new insecticides, fungicides, and weed- 

illers. 


ERNEST D. SMITH 


Veteran fruit grower and founder of 
Canada’s first commercial jam and jelly 
firm, Ernest Disraeli Smith, 95, died recent- 
ly in Winona, Ontario. Mr. Smith served 
32 years in the Canadian Senate and 13 
years in Parliament. His horticultural ac- 
tivities included also the propagation and 
distribution of new fruit varieties. 


FRANK B. ROBINSON 


A former West Virginia State senator 
and retired fruit grower, Frank Barnes 
Robinson, 62, died recently in Charles 
Town, W. Va. Mr. Robinson was president 
of the C. L. Robinson Ice and Cold Storage 
Company at Winchester, Va. During his 
senatorship, he was instrumental in obtain- 
ing legislation for control of cedar rust in 
the interest of commercial apple production. 





barn. About 20 workland. Rest pasture and 
timber. Pricetl at 313.000 es ~-—4 equipment. Write 
Coggon, 


DR. 1. D. | ONDLER, 
COME 70 § SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI AND RAISE 
Peaches mi — had 


and other fruits. Ten timber’ 
from $15.00 to $25.00 an acre. OTTO ELIN, Shook, 
Missourt. 











PATENTS 
MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 





NATIONAL TRADE 
Building, Washington. 








PET STOCK 
87 VARIETIES: PIGEONS, PEAFOWLS, PHEASA 
logue Woe, ‘Pree ‘List. HOUCK FARA, 





NTS, 
Cata- 
Tiffin 2, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 


COLLEGE GRAD. OF POMOLOGY WANTS A JOB 
yg fruit grower in New a ag Single and 
able work. Salary secondary to experi Will answer 
all inquiries. Write HERBERT 8. PARKINSON, 306 
Montclair Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 

















POULTRY 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. bed a 

yt information explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 
own backyard. Address NATIONAL TURKEY 

INSTITUTE. Dept. 233, Columbus, Kansas. 


SCHLICHTMAN'S U. 8 APPROVED, PULLORUM 
controlled chicks, 


per 100 Leghorns, 
Wyandottes, Austra Whites, $12.90. Assorted $4.95. 
te ge ane and sexed chicks. Free catalog ex; 
guarantee. 


SCHLICHTMA 
HATC TERY, Appleton City, 


SUPERIOR BEST CHICKS WITH | 200- “336 EGG BLOOD- 
lines. 98% livabilit tee. 


Hampshires, 

a or sex Low prices sa’ 
On reliable established 1919. 
PERIOR HATCHERY, Box 129, 











Durn that Lem Perkins—told me he was just 
explain why farmers wanted the B. F. Goodrich ki 


Farmers everywhere like B. F. Goodrich 
tires because they're built with an open 
tread — the kind of tread farmers voted 
for 2 to 1 in a nation-wide poll. It’s easy 
to see why the tread with the big, un- 
connected bars—open at both ends— 
bites into the soil, grips and pulls. As 


oin’ to 
la tread! 


the wheel turns, mud and trash dro 

free. The tire stays clean. You get full 

traction. With that kind of a tire you 
can get into the field early this spring— 
get your work’ Ney fast. If you need 
tires, see your B. F. Goodrich man... 
get the tread farmers prefer 2 to 1. 


An advertisement of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio. 














RABBITS 


NEW ZEALAND RED a CRAMEAGHS EAaeine 
of nation’s top rabbitries. Circular. TOM D. Mc- 

TLRATH, Montezuma, lows. 

RAISE RABBITS COMMERCIALLY, BIG INCOME FOR 

full time or ir pres- 


pr 











ent income in spare time. We er Og =. one 25e for 
Saletin, prices, Natch Dians, etc his amazing 
industry now. RABBIT FEDERATION, “300 Burrell 
Building. San Jose, California. 


ape WANTED TO BUY 


WANT UNDER STOCK FOR GRAFTING PEARS. J. D. 

BURNSED, Florida. 

oo SPRAY PUMP, ABOUT 15 G.P.M. AT 500 
pressure capacity. Also + nozzle spray brooms. 

as B. WORK; R.F.D. 2, Paris 
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CITRUS VARIETY SITUATION 


(Continued from page 19) 


has received some recognition in 
Florida as a type which might extend 
the shipping season for late oranges 
in that State. 

The Washington Navel orange is 
not a desirable variety for Florida, 
Texas, and some portions of Cali- 
fornia. However, there are numer- 
ous bud sports and nucellar seedlings 
of this large fruited variety which 
have received some grower recogni- 
tion. Several of these variants from 
the Washington Navel variety have 
been patented. The Robinson Navel 
originated in California and the 
Dream Navel and the Summerfield 
Navel originated in Florida. 

The renewal of interest in Navel 
oranges is caused by the consumer 
demand for large, showy fruits. This 
demand is limited, and we still con- 
sider the Navel orange to be a nov- 
elty type in Texas because of the 
erratic bearing habits of the trees 
und the poor shipping quality of the 
fruit during occasional seasons. 

Lemons are not extensively pro- 
duced .except in California. 
comes to us from that State to the 
effect that the Frost Nucellar Eu- 
reka, a variant from the excellent 
Eureka variety, is an important new 
lemon variety. The trees of this 
nucellar strain are much more vigor- 
ous and productive than the parental 
strain. The Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion has numerous nucellar variants 
from other standard varieties which 
they are watching with great inter- 
est, but it takes time to prove 
whether or not these new types are 
superior to established varieties. 

In novelty types of citrus, the 
Navel orange has been mentioned as 
a variety that is in good demand dur- 
ing the Christmas season because of 
its large, showy fruits. The acreage 
planted to Navels is being expanded 
in Arizona and Florida and to a very 
limited extent in Texas. 

The Temple orange is an old va- 
riety of the tangelo type which final- 
ly won a place for itself because of 
delayed consumer recognition of 
gustatory delight to be found in the 
highly colored, sprightly flavored 
fruits which look like oversized tan- 
gerines or Satsumas. Fortunately, 
the trees of this “exciting” variety 
on sour orange and Cleopatra man- 
derin understocks are regular pro- 
ducers'!of heavy crops of fruit of 
high quality. 


Word. 


The Mineola tangelo is one of 
many creations of two of the grand 
old men of the citrus industry, Dr. 
Webber and Dr. Swingle, and has 
been struggling for recognition for 
more than a quarter of a century. It 
is probably the most promising of 
the tangerine-pomelo (grapefruit) 
hybrids because of its fine quality 
and flavor, large size, high color, 
early maturity, and yielding ability. 
Exploratory plantings are being 
made in Florida, the State of its na- 
tivity, and to a limited extent in 
California and Texas. 

A discussion of citrus varieties 
would not be complete without a 
consideration of the small, highly 
acid types. Since they are not ex- 
tensively planted, they must be con- 
sidered novelty varieties. 

Seedless Lime, a contribution from 
the USDA Office of Plant Introduc- 
tion, is worthy of special mention 
because it appears to be a lime-lemon 
hybrid. The trees and blossoms 
closely resemble those of the Meyer 
lemon, while the lemon-shaped fruits 
have flesh that resembles the Mexi- 
can (Key) lime in appearance and 
flavor. However, the rind oil has a 
distinct lemon odor. 

The Spineless Lime is a seedless 
variant of the Mexican variety and 
produces fruit having all of the de- 
sirable attributes of that. variety 
without the thorn menace. The trees 
show a characteristic upright habit 
of growth and are more attractive 
in appearance than trees of the Mex- 
ican type. The fruit ripens during 
late summer and fall, and harvesting 
is much less paiaful than with the 
conventional thorny types. 

Exploratory planting of the new 
and noteworthy varieties of citrus 
fruit is a necessary part of the test- 
ing program, but extensive planting 
of many of these new and unproven 
strains and varieties must be consid- 
ered as a purely speculative venture. 
The establishment of a citrus or- 
chard is a long time, fairly costly 
project and the owner would like to 
know that there will be a ready market 
for the product of his labors. 

The motto of research workers, 
“Hail not the new while proof is 
meager. Be willing to believe but 
not too eager,’”” seems to be a very 
good one for anyone who contem- 
plates the use of new varieties, new 
methods, or new ideas. 





Apple Trees, leading 
planters grade, 45c. 
Cherries, planters 


varieties, 


varieties, planters 


Plum and Prune, planters grade, 55c 
Send for descriptive catalogue 


CALL’S NURSERIES 
Perry Ohio 











FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
A complete line of apple, _—. 


- for free cataleg. 
Bountiful Ridge Moreton Bex F-19, Princess Anne, Md. 








High Quality FRUT TREES 


FOR FRUIT GROWERS 
Apples Cherries Peaches 
Pears Apricots Plums 
tntreducers of: Gilbert Montmorency Cherry 
and Kansas Sweet Cherry 

rnished at any time 











Quotations fu 
WILLIS NURSERY co. Dept. A, Ottawa, Kansas 


Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
Pine. Spruce. Fir. Canadian Hemieck. Arborvitecs, in va- 
riety. For growing Christmas trees. Windbreaks. Hedges. 








NURSERIES, Dept. AFG. Bex 643, Johnstewn, Penn. 
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EVERBEARING BLACKBERRY 


te six gallon Ay Sg far ¢ ¢51800.00 per acre ore 
s 
for commercial 9 wer ye te 3 for 


yi ey ants 3 pend 
$2.75, 6 fer $5. Bec price iterature 
commercial plantings 


A. E. BOOTH & SON 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS 


ATTENTION CANADIANS! 


If you want good, clean, true-to-name, top grade 
fruit trees at a special wholesale fruit grower's 
price;—write to 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
Bowmanville, Ontario, Canada 




















ORCHARD TESTED FRUIT TREES 


We = oy varieties that have been tested in 
erchar ce bud selection for extra quality. 
cotor ag veer, which insures you the very best 

We in Apple, Peach, 
Cherry, Pium. 

CATALOGUE FREE 
FRUIT & NURSERY FARMS 
Misseuri 





FRUIT TREE 


age | Nursery Stock for Prot Grow 
ers. A complete line of Fruit and Nut 
Trees, Berry Plants, Roses, Evergreens 
and Flowering Shrubs. Write for colored 
Catalogue with Money Saving Prices. 


EAST’'S NURSERY 


AMITY, ARKANSAS 


We special- 
- be eit, 








Exquisite Sub-Zero Hybrids, 
bred for northern gardens. Re- 
quire less care. Add eolorful 
charm to your home 
Write for FREE '49 Color Catalog 
Wide choice of flowers and fruits 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Guaranteed Nursery Stock 
CATALOG FREE 


Big 1949 Catalog Poa Rokely’s Guaranteed Nursery Stock. 
38 Best varieties of Tree Fruits, Rasp- 
Fe Roses, Shrubs, 
an 
offers—Cash discounts. 
write today. 


SON, Box 150, Bridgman, Mich. 


Pla oqeen oe 
FRUIT TREES ; Bitacers 


felcse. Peach, Apple, Pear. 
Fae Pecan Doce Drop 








Free 


Reduced 
iM RO a 





for Free copy of our catalog. 


enalince NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET © PERRY, CHICO 
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Hardy Understocks 


Wie journeying through the 
tall corn country I stopped to visit 
W. R. Kime, fruit grower of Rich- 
land, Iowa, and past president of the 
Iowa Fruit Growers Association. He 
is an oldtimer in this State’s fruit 
growing circles. 

The old Kime orchard was highly 
productive in its prime, yielding from 
300 to 350 bushels of apples per acre 
year after year. But the trees grew 
too large and old for most efficient 
operation, so Mr. Kime pulled them 
out and set a new orchard in the 
spring of 1936. The ensuing summer 
grasshoppers devoured about 15 acres 
of the newly set trees. The orchard 
was reset in the spring of 1937 and 
made excellent growth the follow- 
ing three years. Then the devastat- 
ing Armistice Day freeze that caught 
trees everywhere on the Great Plains 
still in growing condition destroyed 
the young Kime orchard. And so 
again, in 1941, Mr. Kime reset the 
15 acres. 

This time, however, he. guarded 
against possible freezing of his trees 
by setting most of his orchard to such 
hardy understocks as Hibernal and 
Virginia Crab. After the first grow- 
ing season, he began topworking these 
trees to Starking, Golden Delicious, 
and Jonathan, in approximately equal 
proportions. He likes Jonathan 
worked on Virginia Crab and Stark- 
ing on Hibernal. Set 28 by 32 feet, 
this young orchard will soon yield 
larger crops than did the old orchard. 

In a limited way Mr. Kime also 
grows peaches, plums, cherries, and 
berries, mostly for local trade and 
family use. Elberta is his best yellow 
peach, and Champion meets favor as a 
white variety. The Superior plum, a 
large purple variety, introduced by the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, grows 
well and produces large crops. An- 
other plum which he praises for its 
quality is the Eureka, a large yellow- 
ish variety that measures one and one- 
half inches in diameter. 

Two 10-year-old Schmidt + sweet 
cherry trees are Mr. Kime’s pride, for 
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sweet cherries are a difficult fruit to 
grow on the Great Plains. His trees 
have borne three consecutive crops of 
fruit and show no signs of winter in- 
jury and but little spring frost dam- 
age. The Schmidt has proved to be 
the best variety of sweet cherry Mr. 
Kime has yet tried cultivating. Last 
year his trees produced six gallons of 
big red cherries per tree. 

Mr. Kime practices a sod-mulch 
system of culture in his bearing or- 
chard. He likes a strawy manure for 
mulch and supplements this with an- 


W. R. Kime shows how he topworked 
Hibernal to Starking. The graft 
union is directly above his hand. 
Fruit is on a branch of Hibernal. 


nual spring applications of ammonium 
nitrate. 

Spraying is thorough, timely, and 
effective as evidenced by the clean 
fruit produced. This past year two 
pre-bloom scab sprays, a calyx-cup 
and eight cover applications were 


made. He used DDT for the first time 
in two of the cover sprays for codling 
moth. 

Mr. Kime’s inexpensive storage has 
proved satisfactory for his small com- 
mercial orchard operation. It consists 
of an insulated basement with dirt - 
floor beneath the grading and packing 
room. The ceiling is made of sheet 
rock with eight inches of insulation, 
and the walls have 12-inch insulation. 
Apples are graded and put into crates 
in the packing room, then are lowered 
by gravity into the storage. An elec- 


tric elevator lifts the crates out for 
marketing. The capacity of the room 
is 2000 bushel crates. Apples can be 
held in good condition until May. Mr. 
Kime has an excellent local demand 
for his fruit—E.S.B. 
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» ot Fe € 

For Spraying with Mast operated by tractor driver through 

either hydraulic or manual controls . . . 8 guns either side or 

4 guns each side, for quick coverage with thorough penetra- 

tion. Same “Friend” Sprayers are used with brooms and 

zuns for hand work. Any way you spray, it pays to have 

the simplest, most reliable spray pump ... only % to % as 

many moving parts ; plungers don’t touch the cylinder walls 

A complete line—“Friend” Sprayers from 334 to 60 

gal. per minute . . . pressures up to 1,000 lb. En- 

gine-powered as shown at right, tractor driven, 

4-wheel mounted, etc. 

Dust in Emergencies—get faster coverage than is possible with a sprayer. 
The ideal combination for fruit protection is sprayer-plus-duster. 
“Friend” Dusters have made exceptionally fine records for high efficiency, 
and many have given years of service with no upkeep cost . . . extra sturdy. 


There are “Friend” Dusters—all types—for the small, medium and large 
grower. At right, tractor-driven orchard duster . . . also many engine- 
powered models. 


Sizing that- Protects Quality .. . “Friend” packing house equipment 
has patented features that prevent dragging or rolling of the fruit. 
Unmatched for Accuracy and Reliability . . . built with fewest moving 
parts, and extra strength at all critical points. Rated by experienced 
users as “best built equipment in the field.” 


Combinations for Every Need—“Friend” Sizers are giving splendid 
service to small and large growers ... also largest commercial packers 
(see photo at left). 


It pays to use equipment that’s built for max- 

imum Dependability. “Friend” Sprayers, MAIL THIS COUPON 

Dusters and Sizers give you better assurance BEES EERE SREEREE REESE 
against interruptions, with lower mainte- FRIEND MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 

nance costs. Friend Mfg. Co., Gasport, N.Y. Send your latest catalogs on 

( ) SPRAYERS ( ) DUSTERS 


'3 siest to Maintain ( ) PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT 
asi 


in Working Order-- 


» Ports 


“FRIEND” 


. 


(Kinds of Fruit) 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


The Land of the 
Crooked Tree 


U. P. HEDRICK, whom fruit grow- 
ers know and admire, has written a 
book which is unsurpassed for beauty 
of expression. Dr. Hedrick already 
is a distinguished author, having writ- 
ten many standard works of pomol- 
ogy, but this is his first attempt at 
biography and writing in an inspira- 
tional and entertaining style. The 
Land of the Crooked Tree, a series 
of essays about the author’s early life, 
until he entered Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College, tells about the life 
of settlers during the 1870's and ’80's 
in the Little Traverse Bay region of 
Michigan. 

Those were the days of hard labor, 
of logging bees and threshing parties, 
and of the privilege of an awareness 
of life which comes from living close 
to the soil. In expressive language en- 
livened with many incidents, Dr. Hed- 
rick tells of his childhood experiences 
and these reminiscences will stir the 
memory of many of our readers. 
Young growers will enjoy comparing 
their lot with that of the early settlers 
to whom many of the necessities of 
today were luxuries. 

Dr. Hedrick speaks of his father 
as a man whose self-appointed life 
work was conquering the wilderness 
and building new frontiers. “Before 
middle-age his tireless feet had thrice 
traveled to new frontiers.””’ Men such 
as these, whose main aim in life was 
the accomplishment of new objectives 
despite the cost of hard, sometimes 
bitter work, laid the foundations for 
this great country. Dr. Hedrick’s book 
offers many opportunities for reflec- 
tion and is a worthwhile addition to 
every fruit grower’s library. 


Your Customer— 
The Housewife 


WOMEN, BUY the fruit for the 
household. They are the biggest and 
most important customers of fruit 
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growers. They are shrewder and far 
more discerning in their buying than 
men. To them spending money is an 
art and a pastime. Women like to 
spend money for fruit. It satisfies 
their aesthetic taste. They would buy 
far more fruit if growers would un- 
derstand and heed the temperament 
of their women customers. 

The grower sees the fruit as it 
hangs on the tree. The housewife too 
often sees a different product when 
she walks into the grocery store, purse 
in hand, and purchasing instinct 
aroused. The fruit which hangs so 
beautifully on the tree has lost much 
of its luster and much of its appeal. 
The very quality of the fruit which 
attracts the eye of the woman buyer 
has been sacrificed by improper han- 
dling, improper packaging, and im- 
proper display. It is to the best inter- 
est of every grower to check the flow 
of his fruit from the orchard to the 
housewife and to take the necessary 
steps to preserve its quality and eye 
appeal so that more fruit will be 
bought. 

Although Mrs. Housewife has been 
known to have lapses in her ability to 
pick out high quality at low prices— 
in the millinery store, for instance— 
nevertheless, when she enters the food 
store, she never fails to become a 
keenly cold, highly analytical buyer. 
Realization of this fact together with 
steps to meet the housewife’s challenge 
will result in increasing fruit sales 
and an expanding fruit industry. 


Fruit Production at a Glance 
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The Cornerstone 
of the Fruit Industry 


WHAT THE MODEL is to the 
automobile industry, so the variety is 
to the fruit industry. It is the corner- 
stone upon which modern fruit pro- 
duction rests. And never was this 
statement mere significant than to- 
day. 

Take the sour cherry, or “the red 
cherry,” as the Red Cherry Institute 
prefers to call this fruit. It rests upon 
a single variety, Montmorency. There 
are hundreds of other varieties of sour 
cherries, but none are the equal of the 
Montmorency. The result is that when 
fruit growers meet to talk about how 
to grow sour cherries, they are really 
not talking about sour cherries. They 
are talking about the Montmorency 
variety of sour cherry. If another vari- 
ety were grown, the discussion of cul- 
tural practices might be markedly dif- 
ferent. 

Likewise, in the Pacific Northwest 
it is the Delicious apple that dominates 
the thinking. In the pear industry it 
is the Bartlett pear. In eastern grape 
production it is the Concord grape, 
and in peach production it is the 
Elberta. Cultural, handling, and mar- 
keting practices are built around these 
important varieties. 

But varieties change. The Catawba 
grape was at one time the leader. The 
Crawford peach had its day. Baldwin 
and Rhode Island Greening apples 
dominated apple production. Then 
came new sorts to enter the lists to 
joust for the championship. Some 
went down before the superiority of 
old champions, while others in time 
unhorsed the champions and came to 
dominate the arena for awhile. 

Always there is a change. Competi- 
tion is keen among varieties disputing 
for the crown. One season is favorable 
to a new variety and it sweeps ahead. 
The next season is less favorable and 
it drops back. Little by little it shows 
its true characters and becomes the 
cornerstone upon which children go to 
college, upon which the farm is paid 
for, upon which happiness and success 
depend. The right choice is so impor- 
tant. 4 

For these reasons, AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower brings to its readers 
this issue devoted to vafieties. It will 
warrant careful study. On these pages 
appear the names of the varieties upon 
which the fruit industry rests. Among 
the numbers may be the names of chal- 
lengers which some day will take their 
places, perhaps at the top of the lists. 
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New Farm-Utility Leaders! 


Here’s a new Oliver tractor trio that fits your farm 
better—provides greater power flexibility and operating 
efficiency than you’ve ever before experienced. 





For the first time, herc’s a new tractor fleet with identical 
utility features and performance advantages. These 

practical new Oliver tractors differ only in size. Just pick 

your power for the jobs to be done from these three 
great new models—the snappy 2-plow, 4-cylinder “66” . . . 
the smooth 2-3 plow, 6-cylinder “77” . . . and the powerful 

3-4 plow, 6-cylinder “88’’—built in Standard and various 
Row Crop types. 

Stop at the sign of the Oliver Shield for all the facts 

on the newest . . . and the finest in farm power. 


The OLIVER Corporation 
400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Iii. 


Six Forward Speeds 
Direct Drive Power Take-Off 
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NEW Certified ‘I Value Catalog FREE! 


Shows Amazing New Short-cuts in Growing Prize Fruits 


As Little as‘17.° Will Buy a 
HOME YARD ORCHARD 


of genuine deep-red Starking Delicious and Stark Golden Delicious 


Apples... 


Many now pick fruit in 3 or 4 years from trees 


Takes little more space than a double garage yet will keep family in fruit 


“Accelerated” by Grafting on Double- 
Heavy Root Systems from 
“Record-Bearing” Parent Trees 


(Trede Merk) 


Champion Fruits of Stark and 
Burbank Now Easy for 


Sim Anyone to Grow 
” Amazing new develop- 
ments make it possible 
for families throughout 
America to raise their 
own fruit —to raise fruit 
in less time—to begin 
Lather picking fruit in fewer 
years—to raise fruit of 
Bus gorgeous color, mam 
The new fruit ere- moth size and breath- 
an we yatne® taking flavor. 
ete a Imagine being able to 
ard,are propagat- feed an entire family 
ed and sold exelo- with fruit produced in a 
sively by Stark 
Rro’s vest-pocket orchard — 
an orchard taking little 
more space than the ground covered 
by a double garage 
Imagine stepping a few feet from 
your doorstep to pick at will genuine 
Stark Golden Delicious or Starking 
Delicious Apples that would cost 10c 
to 1 5c each at a store. Yes, pick them 
in generous abundance—give them 
freely for their health benefits to your 
entire family 
This is the new promise held forth 
by recent developments of Stark and 
Burbank to get in your own home 
yard the thrill of luscious tree-ripened 
fruit and all you have to do is plant 
8 trees. Yes, only 8 trees of the miracle 
varieties that fetch the fanciest prices 
on the market —genuine Stark Golden 
Delicious and genuine deep red Stark 
ing Delicious Apples 


Bearing Age Now Accelerated 
Choice of trees to plant is extremely 
important because these are the trees 
propagated from special “‘Record-Bear 
ing” (Trade Mark) strains endowed 
with greater vitality, endowed with 
miraculous young bearing characteris 
tics so that many of them bear fruit in 
Sor 4 years. These trees are accelerated 
in bearmg by grafting on double heavy 
root systems by Stark Bro’s exclusive 
Trade Mark Old Oak Process whole 
root method—and by “fattening” in 
selected soils before digging. This prac 
tically eliminates set-back from trans 
planting. As a result, anyone can short 
cut bearing age astoundingly. Fruit is 
ready topick almost before yourealize it 











“"l got over 2 bushels from this 3-yeor-old 
Stork Golden Delicious opple tree—its second 
" R. K. Cobban, Ore. 


Many Se Different U.S. Patents 
Have Been Awarded 

But whatever you do, don't confuse 
this advanced fruit growing with the 
fruit growing of your father’s time 
Don't confuse it with the fruit growing 
of recent years on ordinary varieties of 
trees, because Stark patented or trade 
marked varieties are so superior that 
they are actually like a new race of 
fruits. Don't confuse these gorgeous 
big apples with the puny fruit that 
comes from ordinary, unimproved 
varieties 

Investigate today the opportunity 
to “own your own” vest -pocket orchard 
for only $17.60. Why, the fruit from 
each one of these 8 trees should be 
worth far more than chat 


STARK 


NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 

Box 6-0% Town of Levisiane, Missewi 

Lorgest in the World . . . Oldest in America 
10 Nurseries Coast to Coast 





Accept Prize Tree Otter te introduce 
If there are none of these Stark Won- 
der Trees in your locality 

eligible for a Prize Tree. Offer good 
for time only, so check cou 

pon at right today 











“| sold $1760.80 werth of trees in one week 
spare time” —Rev. E. L. Eckerly 


Thousands ore planting home orchards as urged by U. S. Govern- 


i 
ena 
REV. E. L. 
ECKERLY 


ment. This opens an amazing opportunity for men and women to make 
real money selling for Stark Bro's, America’s bigges? and oldest 
nursery. Rev. EL. Eckerly, indiana, sent in unusual sales of $1760.80 
in one week. All over the country Stark soles representatives are 
making nice extra income selling exclusive U. S. Patented varieties of 
Stork-Burbank trees, spare-time or full-time. 
78 years of advertising, plus thousonds of satisfied customers, 
trees, shrubs ond roses preferred the country over 


133 years in business. 
hove made Stork 


No investment. No experience to 


Here's arrangement of 8-iree Home 
Yord Orchord Write for FREE Plans. 


Gorgeous Book Shows Wonder 
Fruits in Life Color, Life Size 


Take this new opportunity to beautify 
your home and to make it fruitful 
Take this opportunity to give your 
family the health benefits of fruit with 
out stint, and to save in one year, when 
these fruit trees grow to maturity, more 
than you pay for the entire orchard 
now. See your trees grow in value year 
after year. Act quickly. Plant this 
season and gain a year. Pick and en 
joy fruit a whole year sooner 

Mail the coupon today and we'll send 
you complete information in a glorious 
72-page art color book that reveals in 
Natural Color Photography the glories 
of these fruits, and tells the fascinating 
story of how Stark Bro’s comb the 
world for new and improved varieties of 
trees to make it possible for almost any 


Big New FREE 
Catalog 


Certified $1.00 Retail Value 
Shows 402 Varieties. Shows 
in gorgeous color appk 
i achen, pears, plum 

S, gray herries, roses 
md shade tree 


cherri 


TEAR OUT COUPON NOW! 


lea ibaitel over 20 eee : 


* orchard now 


ae New STARK GOLDEN DELICIOUS 
: APPLE (Trade Mark) 


New STARKING 
(Trade Mark) 
Apple 


one anywhere to raise his own fruit. See 
in this glorious big catalogue, over one 
foot long, 302 varieties of apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, apricots, 
grapes, roses and ornamentals . . . the 
champion fruits of America, many of 
them the champions of the world . 
bountiful producers of fruit at unbe 
lievably low cost trees so easy to 
take care of and now so quick to come 
into bearing 

Hurry— plant a family “Back- Yard” 
it will be one of the 
remembered things you will gratefully 
recall in the years to come. No invest 
ment that you can make will pay you 
back so richly as this $17.60 to start 
enjoying a lifetime of Stark Golden 
Delicious and genuine Deep Red Stark 
ing Delicious Apples for your family 


eran weaec eae 
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start. FREE SELLING OUTFIT. Free training 


covpon to get liberal weekly income plan 


Liberal commission paid ot once. Check 
MAIL TODAY. 
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